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THE  FORCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

BV  ALLEN  ANDREWS. 

The  force  of  education  is  centrifugal.  It  inclines  to  no  common 
centre;  it  cannot  be  repressed  or  imprisoned.  Neither  can  it  be 
directed  and  restrained  in  any  prescribed  channel.  Education  is 
growth,  and  develops  a  force  that  presses  outward,  ever  enlarging  its 
sphere,  until  it  pervades  all  the  region  of  thought  and  carries  its  in¬ 
quisitions  into  every  field  of  enterprise  and  speeulation.  It  does  not 
unify,  but  diversifies  our  ideas,  sentiments,  and  convictions.  To 
teach  men  to  think  alike  is  compression.  To  teach  men  to  think 
apart  is  expansion.  The  force  of  education  is  not  conservative, — it 
is  radical.  It  is  a  disorganizer ;  it  is  not  content  with  repose,  but 
antagonizes  the  established  order  of  things,  and,  in  its  progress,  is 
resistless,  unsparing,  and  often  cruel  and  merciless.  It  attacks,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor,  man’s  dearest  creeds,  man’s  profoundest  theories, 
and  submits  everthing  to  the  crucial  test  of  naked  truth  and  cold 
logic.  And  many  a  fond  fancy,  cherished  fable,  hallowed  tradition, 
time-honored  conceit,  and  much  false  philosophy,  have  been  stricken 
from  the  pages  of  literaiure,  history,  and  science  by  the  irreverent 
arm  and  iconoclastic  hand  of  free,  independent,  progressive  thought. 

Through  educational  force  the  transition  of  nations  is  from  savagery 
to  enlightenment ;  of  government,  from  the  autocratic  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic ;  of  religion,  from  the  ceremonial  to  the  conscientious;  of 
jurisprudence,  from  the  technical  to  the  equitable  ;  of  science,  from 
the  dogmatical  to  the  evolutionary  ;  of  pedagogics,  from  the  artificial 
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to  the  natural;  of  mechanism,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  of 
arts,  from  the  ideal  to  the  utilitarian.  The  diffusive  energy  of  educa¬ 
tion,  culture,  and  intellectual  growth,  like  many  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  forces  of  nature,  is  seen  in  its  operation  only  by  its  results, 
and  can  be  measured  only  by  comparison. 

Nowhere  are  the  effects  of  education  more  conspicuous  than  upon 
the  civilization,  government,  and  religion  of  mankind.  In  a  sense 
education  destroys  both  church  and  state.  At  least  it  has  taught  the 
people  that  the  government  is  for  them,  and  not  they  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  has  disintegrated  the  church  and  multijdicd  creeds  and 
divided  worshippers  into  many  sects.  The  best  examples  this  world 
has  ever  given  of  the  mere  power  and  permanency  of  government 
are  where  the  people  are  divided  into  two  sharply-defined  classes, — the 
magistrates  and  the  subjects.  The  former  think,  design,  and  com¬ 
mand  ;  the  latter  obey  without  thought  and  without  design.  The 
magistrates,  and  often  the  monarch  alone,  legislate,  interpret,  and 
execute  the  laws  ;  the  subjects  do  homage,  pay  their  allegiance  with¬ 
out  question,  and  are  not  intrusted  with  the  j)roblcms  of  government. 

For  many  centuries,  while  the  world  lay  in  ignorance,  before  print¬ 
ing  was  an  art,  when  literature  was  unknown,  and  books  unmade,  and 
manuscripts  were  few,  when  the  knowledge  gathered  in  a  lifetime  was 
dispelled  at  its  close,  human  energy  sometimes  slept  or  lay  purpose¬ 
less  ;  again  it  was  fitful  and  furious,  and  beat  upon  itself,  like  the 
mad  waters  of  the  storm-tossed  ocean,  in  fruitless  combat,  until  e.x- 
hausted  it  fell  into  another  calm  of  inactivity.  This  condition  of 
society  gave  rise  to  tribal  warfare,  or  internecine  struggle,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  or  that  one  should  reign  a  king  ;  and  often,  either 
by  his  superior  talent,  physical  prowess,  artifice,  or  by  accident,  some 
central  character  was  evolved,  around  whom  the  commoner  people 
clustered.  They  acknowledged  him  a  leader,  gave  him  their  fealty, 
paid  him  homage,  placed  him  upon  a  throne,  and  became  his  servants, 
and  obeyed  his  mandates.  If  he  really  possessed  greatness,  his  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  and  national  acts  alone  were  chronicled,  —  and  those 
briefly  ;  and  when  he  died  he  left  nothing  else  on  record, — no  store¬ 
house  of  learning  to  constitute  a  capital  for  posterity  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  After  his  death  his  subjects,  in  their  very  need  of  a 
guide  and  ruler,  transferred  to  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  the' best 
way  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  the  allegiance,  obedience,  and  devotion  the 
ancestor  had  won  from  them,  h'rom  this  comes  hereditary  monarchy, 
primogeniture,  feudal  tenures,  and  the  “  divine  rights  of  kings.” 
This  is  the  condition  under  which  kingcraft  flourishes  best. 

Likewise  the  most  striking  examples  the  world  has  ever  given  of 
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the  mere  potency  and  perpetuity  of  the  church,  as  an  organization,  is 
where  the  clergy  alone,  or  their  ecclesiastical  head,  think  out,  formu¬ 
late,  and  promulgate  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  the  laity  never 
think  for  themselves,  and  are  not  entrusted  with  propositions  of 
theology,  and  are  almost  wholly  untaught,  except  in  the  school  of 
blind  credulity  and  automatic  obedience. 

What  wonder  that  these  two  powers,  the  church  and  the  state,  as 
thus  organized,  tacitly  entered  into  partnership,  and  combined  to 
subjugate  the  w’orld,  grew  perverted,  and  at  once  become  the  might¬ 
iest  enginery  of  oppression  against  free  thought  and  individual  r  ghts 
that  ever  deserved  the  maledictions  and  received  the  curses  of  man* 
kind  !  The  monarch  and  the  prelate  always  had  a  kind  feeling  tor 
each  other.  The  latter  ever  found  a  snug  and  safe  place  near  the 
throne  of  the  former;  and  the  crowm  readily  obtained  the  indulgence 
and  approval  of  the  writer.  Each  was  the  complement  of  the 
other ;  the  one  w  ielded  the  temporal,  the  other  the  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence,  and  together  they  compassed  the  entire  range  of  human  power. 
Religious  bigotry  became  the  normal  condition,  and  war  the  normal 
occupation,  of  nations.  Wars  were  usually  those  of  conquest,  often 
those  of  religious  conquest.  By  conquest  Charlemagne  became  the 
emperor  overall  the  territory  of  Western  Europe  ;  and  after  his  death 
there  followed  a  series  of  wars  about  the  succession,  and  the  empire 
was  soon  dismembered  and  settled  into  three  different  kingdoms. 
By  conquest  William  of  Normandy  made  himself  master  of  Great 
Britain,  and  afterw’ard  the  crown  was  the  subject  of  such  contro¬ 
versy  that  it  occasioned  the  history  of  England  to  be  written  in  blood 
for  many  centuries,  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  it  seems  to  have 
found  complete  rest  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  By  conquest  Abder 
Rhaman  carried  the  standard  of  Moslem  into  the  West,  and  overran 
Spain  and  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  in  the  eighth  century,  till  he 
met  Charles  Martell  and  defeat  at  Poitiers,  and  the  Gospel  has  held 
Europe  ever  since  against  the  Koran.  The  same  condition  of  national 
and  social  life  enabled  Peter  the  Hermit  to  preach  fanaticism  to  the 
people,  and  to  fire  their  zeal  with  religious  madness  and  follyj  until 
they  plunged  into  the  Crusades  and  rushed  pell-mell  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  a  wild,  undisciplined  mob,  and  died  by  thousands  from  disease, 
exposure,  and  starvation.  Three  times  was  this  repeated,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  two  centuries  for  the  fever  to  burn  out.  And  even  then,  when 
all  was  done,  Jerusalem  w’as  still  controlled  by  Islamism.  After  all 
the  battles  were  fought,  after  all  the  victories  were  won,  after  all  the 
defeats  were  suffered,  the  Crescent  still  held  the  East,  and  the  Cross 
the  West. 
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In  the  mad  race  for  power,  the  sovereign  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  zealous  ;  while  the  former  with  vigor  pursued  disloyalty  and 
subdued  weaker  nations,  the  latter,  with  no  less  vigor,  fought  against 
heresy,  and  pushed  his  ecclesiastical  prerogative  into  every  province. 
The  career  of  religious  intolerance  is  marked  by  the  prison,  pillory, 
stake,  and  every  form  of  suffering  that  hatred  could  devise  and 
bigotry  inflict.  It  slew  the  prophets,  crucified  Christ,  liurned  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  Servetus,  and  thousands  of  martyrs,  to  free  thought 
and  progressive  ideas.  It  committed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  it  imjirisoned,  pilloried, 
racked,  tortured,  mutilated,  gibbeted,  and  slew  more  human  beings 
than  any  other  ignoble  passion  that  ever  cursed  mankind. 


“  But  war’s  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at.” 

We  may  still  have  wars  and  bloodshed,  but  not  the  wars  of  subju¬ 
gation.  We  may  still  have  religious  and  fanatical  controversy,  but 
the  age  for  persecution  for  opinion’s  sake  is  rapidly  passing  away. 
But  that  such  things  did  occur,  only  jiroves  the  growth  of  free 
thought.  And  the  more  the  state  and  church  felt  the  need  to  resort 
to  rack  or  stake,  the  more  forcibly  is  demonstrated  the  frequency  with 
which  men  of  clear  minds  and  pure  hearts  broke  away  from  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  in'  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  worship.  When  men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  dogmas 
of  the  past,  when  men  begin  to  doubt,  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  dis¬ 
covery.  They  first  question,  then  investigate,  and  then  demolish. 
The  logic  of  yesterday  becomes  fallacy  to-day  and  absurdity  to¬ 
morrow.  Thus  are  time  and  teaching  surely  and  remorselessly,  and 
with  stern  impartiality,  sifting  the  past,  admonishing  the  present, 
and  preparing  for  the  future  ;  and  thus  all  errors,  in  whatever  de¬ 
partment  of  human  progress  they  may  conceal  their  inharmonious 
forms,  are  sought  out  and  destroyed,  and  only  truths  remain.  What 
grander  monuments  or  brighter  gifts  can  ancestry  leave  posterity ! 

It  is’said  that  a  peasant  once  gained  admission  into  a  royal  garden, 
and  there  saw  a  mural  painting  portraying  the  civil  classes  of  the 
kingdom, — the  magistrates,  the  jurists,  the  military,  and  the  clergy. 
The  first  class  was  represented  by  the  king  himself,  seated  upon  his 
throne, — above  him  was  this  inscription,  “  I  govern  all  ”  ;  the  second 
by  a  lawyer  in  the  dress  of  the  court, — above  him  were  these  words, 
“  I  plead  for  all”  ;  the  third  by  a  soldier  in  full  armor,  —  above  him 
was  this  sentence,  “  I  fight  for  all  ”  ;  the  fourth  by  a  bishop  wrapped 
in  ministerial  dignity,  with  this  sentiment,  “  I  pray  for  all.”  The 
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peasant  paused  before  the  work  of  the  royal  artist  and  read, — for  he 
could  read,  —  “  I  govern  all,”  “  I  plead  for  all,”  “  I  fight  for  all,”  “  I 
pray  for  all.”  “Yes,”  said  the  peasant,  “and  I  pay  for  all.”  That 
man  was  a  philosopher,  capable  of  reflection.  And  in  our  time,  and 
under  our  civilization,  such  philosophers  govern  the  world  and  direct 
the  course  of  events. 

The  aspiration  to  become  something  better  is  the  natural  force 
of  development,  and  is  inherent  in  every  h\iman  being,  e.xpands 
his  individuality,  makes  him  independent  of  his  fellows,  creates 
him  his  own  sovereign,  and  liberates  him  from  all  convention¬ 
alities.  This  is  natural  liberty,  —  the  ultimatum  to  which  this 
individualism  leads  were  it  not  restrained  by  other  influences  and 
considerations,  which  are  of  two  characters.  First,  the  coercive 
force  of  power,  natural  or  acquired,  and  rightly  or  wrongfully  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  superior  in  compelling  the  inferior  to  submit.  This 
principle,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  cohesive  power  of  nations 
until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  This  principle  does  not 
favor,  and  is  not  favored,  by  popular  education.  Second,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  percei)tion  of  our  needs  and  advantages,  and  the  conscientious 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others.  This  principle  of  government 
is  the  child  of  Free  Thought,  and  fosters,  and  is  fostered,  by  popular 
education. 

Society  and  nations  organized,  on  this  basis  protect  all  the  natural 
rights  of  individuals,  excej)t  such  as  are  compromised  and  surren¬ 
dered,  for  the  .good  of  the  community,  and  given  in  exchange  for  the 
security  thus  afforded.  This  latter  principle  has  for  generations  been 
supplanting  !  the  former,  usually  moving  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  some¬ 
times  with  a  bold  stroke,  as  witness  the  English  Barons  at  Runni- 
mede,  the  American  Independence,  the  Swiss  Struggles,  and  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

The  French  Revolution  was  the  bloodiest  and  most  horrible  epoch 
in  all  history,  yet  it  was  at  once  the  result  and  cure  of  feudal  opres- 
sion  and  landed  aristocracy  in  France.  It  gave  to  the  peasantry  the 
soil  of  France,  and  republicanism  has  been  growing  there  ever  since; 
and  to  make  it  permanent  and  successful  the  French  have  only  to 
purify  and  reform  their  domestic  lives.  The  general  education  of 
Germany  secured  the  land  to  its  tillers,  and  has  kept  that  nation 
apace  with  the  freest  in  everything  but  the  mere  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  The  issue  is  now  joined  in  Spain,  and  it  will  never  finally 
cease  till  feudal  give  way  to  allodial  tenures.  The  civilized  world 
looks  with  horror  upon  the  assassinations  and  other  crimes  across 
the  sea,  but  Ireland, — distressed  Ireland,  wright  or  wrong, — will  yet 
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teach  England  that  the  lands  of  her  lords  must  be  divided  up  and 
made  the  property  of  the  tenants. 

A  nation  is  never  so  secure,  with  a  people  so  happy,  as  wlien  her 
soil  is  owned  by  those  who  cultivate  it.  John  Bright  said,  few 
days  ago,  that  the  French  Revolution,  the  American  Independence, 
and  the  English  Reform  bill,  had  made  the  people  instead  of  the 
monarch  the  source  of  power,  and  thus  revolutionized  the  theory  o[ 
government.  The  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter  <'oiulition 
of  society,  in  government  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  issue  of  education,  and  is  as  sure  as  progress.  It  has 
rarely  been  sudden,  has  not  become  universal,  and  is  yet  nowhere 
complete  or  wholly  secure.  Even  in  our  own  time  and  country  the 
work  is  not  finished.  True,  the  old  monarchial  dogma,  that  the  king 
or  political  head  is  the  fountain  of  all  governmental  power,  has  long 
ago  been  exploded ;  and  the  maxim,  that  governments  derive  “  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,”  is  believed,  taught, 
and  revered  by  us  all.  And  power  is  cpiadrennially  and  biennially 
gathered  from  the  people,  and,  in  its  own  proper  season,  is  returned 
to  them  again.  Like  the  vapors  of  the  ocean  are  gathered  in  clouds 
by  the  wooing  of  the  sun,  drift  over  the  earth,  descend  in  rain,  re¬ 
freshing  vegetation  and  beautifying  the  flowers,  and  through  rill, 
rivulet,  and  river,  unite  in  the  seas  once  more  only  to  reproduce  the 
phenomenon  again,  and  again  to  perform  the  circuit,  an  endless,  per¬ 
petual  chain  in  the  economy  of  nature  ! — so  have  we  maintained  our 
political  circulation  for  over  a  century  with  ever-increasing  health  and 
strength.  Still  men’s  minds  must  be  clearer  and  their  hearts  purer, 
before  we  reap  the  full  fruition  of  our  independence,  and  develop  our 
nation  to  its  highest  possibility  for  good  to  mankind. 

So,  while  education  has  robbed  the  state  of  its  arbitrary  j)owcr 
and  the  church  of  its  arrogance,  it  has  given  to  the  world  full  com¬ 
pensation.  It  has  taught  the  common  pco})le  to  protect  each  other; 
it  has  taught  them  to  settle  their  religious  account,  not  with  the 
curate,  but  with  conscience.  So,  while  it  diminishes  the  strength  of, 
it  lessens  the  need  for,  government  ;  and  while  it  decimates  the 
church  organizations,  it  cultivates  morality  and  elevates  man’s  no¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  God,  which  arc  the  very  purposes  of  religion.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  it  a  popular  error  to  attribute  our  civilization 
to  our  religion.  Religion,  I  believe,  is  rather  the  product  than  the 
cause  of  civilization,  and  they  are  both  the  finite  of  education. 
Paganism  must  have  had  its  foundation  in  su[)erstition,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  ancients  to  worship  anything  not  material  and  tangible. 
Judaism,  which  was  eminently  disciplinarian  in  its  jjurpose  and  cere- 
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monial  in  its  form,  was  best  suited  to  the  character  and  civilization  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  I’eruvian,  in  his  primitive  life,  could  see  nothing 
better  or  grander  to  worship  than  the  sun,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
material  god  of  the  heavens. 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  a  dual  world,  with  the  psychological  above 
the  physical,  what  could  so  comfort,  soothe,  and  ennoble  us  as  the 
doctiines  of  tlie  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  In  the  world’s  need  of 
him  at  that  hour,  and  in  the  oj>portune  time  of  his  birth,  we  see  the 
divinity  of  his  coming.  While  w'e  are  still  far  off  from  the  standard 
He  raised  for  us,  we  only  approach  nearer  as  we  grow  in  culture  and 
e.xj'and  in  thought.  It  still  seems  that  religion  is  not  in  advance,  but 
only  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of  civilization  and  progress. 

A  wish  for  union  of  churches  appears  to  be  another  common  mis¬ 
take.  In  a  nation  that  patronizes  no  creed,  and  protects  all,  with 
general  education  and  freedom  of  conscience,  it  is  not  natural  and 
should  not  be  desired.  It  could  not  be  accomplished  without  igno¬ 
rance  or  maintained  w-ithoui  oppression.  Unity  of  thought  begets  in¬ 
tolerance  and  leads  to  tyranny  ;  diversity  of  thought  begets  toler¬ 
ance  and  leads  to  liberty.  General  education  stimulates  individual 
independence  in  the  forms  of  w^orship  as  well  as  in  any  other  de¬ 
partment.  Jurisprudence,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  departments  of 
government  in  its  growth  and  adaptations,  illustrates  the  force  of 
education.  Men  early  learned  that  they  must  have  some  common 
arbiter  for  the  determination  of  all  disputes.  At  first  they  resorted 
to  the  usages  of  battle,  but  it  was  soon  strikingly  evident  that 
strength  was  not  always  justice,  and  weakness  not  always  a  fault. 
Then  the  disputants  were  allowed  to  appear  by  champions  in  the 
fistic  arena.  This  was  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  too  hard'  upon  the  advocates,  I  am  sure  if  this  were  still  the 
practice,  .so  many  schoolmasters  would  not  become  lawyers.  After¬ 
ward  trials  were  by  ordeal,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  lucky 
were  not  always  right,  and  that  the  unlucky  were  not  always  wrong. 
At  length  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  intellect,  that  the  best  thing  in 
all  this  world  was  a  just  and  ujiright  man,  and  that  it  was  safest  to 
leave  to  his  judgment  the  most  intricate  question,  and  to  his  honor 
the  mo.st  sacred  trust.  This  system  is  not  yet  perfect,  —  it  is  only 
growing. 

An  old  man,  brought  from  his  quiet,  useful  life  to  the  court-rpom, 
as  a  witness,  by  subpoena,  is  about  to  give  testimony  in  some  cause 
in  progress  of  trial.  His  name  is  called,  and  with  hesitation,  almost 
awe,  he  approaches  the  august  presence  of  the  Judge;  he  holds  up 
his  hand,  and,  with  great  solemnity,  swears  before  Almighty  God 
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“to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  and, 
with  reverence  he  takes  the  witness-box,  honesty  and  candor  lighting 
up  his  inexperienced  brow  as  he  firmly  resolves  to  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  more.  At  his  very  first  word,  “  We  object  ”  comes  from 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  attorneys  in  the  case.  Again 
the  old  man,  with  less  firmness,  starts  to  tell  his  story.  “  Hold  on  ” 
greets  him  from  the  other  counsel  in  the  case.  Much  shaken  in  his 
self-confidence,  and  suspecting  that  the  truth  may  not  be  the  proper 
thing  in  that  place,  the  witness  once  more  proceeds.  “  Not  that, — 
you  must  not  tell  that,”  sternly  interposes  the  Judge.  And  so  the 
witness  is  buffeted  back  and  forth  by  opposing  counsel  like  a  shuttle¬ 
cock  between  battle-doors,  till  at  last  he  leaves  the  stand  with  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  of  having  told  nothing  he  intended  to  tell,  and  every¬ 
thing  he  ought  not  to  have  told,  and  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  truth  was  not  wanted  at  all,  and  vowing  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  law  and  lawyers,  judge  and  jury  evermore.  And  yet 
the  same  man,  when  he  finds,  or  fancies,  his  rights  invaded,  and  his 
blood  is  up,  seeks  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  best  lawyer  he  can  find.  He 
says  he  will  spend  the  whole  subject-matter  rather  than  yield.  He 
declares  he  would  rather  the  lawyers  than  his  adversary  should  have 
it,  and  his  attorney  invariably  agrees  with  him  in  this  sentiment. 

Men  very  rarely  go  to  a  solicitor  for  counsel  or  advice,  but  nearly 
always  for  justification  and  advocacy.  Still,  courts  are  to  society  a 
kind  of  safety-valve,  like  the  volcanoes  are  to  the  earth.  As  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  are  developed,  and  individual  transactions  are  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  domestic,  commercial,  financial,  social,  and  industrial 
relations  are  complicated,  by  educational  force,  controversies  neces¬ 
sarily  arise  more  frequently,  and  we  must  have  some  tribunal  in  which 
they  can  be  settled.  And  imperfect  as  man  is,  with  all  his  passions 
and  dullness,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  resort  to  a  court  of  dis¬ 
interested  judge  and  jury,  than  to  brutally  disfigure  each  other  in 
fight,  or  blunt  our  sense  of  justice  by  the  shifting  chance  of  a  lottery. 
Jurisprudence  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  growth  around  it,  and 
the  courts  have  not  been  stationary,  but  their  movements  have  be¬ 
come  more  intelligible,  their  forms  more  flexible,  their  precedents 
more  general,  their  rules  more  adaptable,  and  their  principles  more 
equitable.  As  the  schools  have  enlarged  science,  developed  arts,  im¬ 
proved  mechanism,  and  diversified  industries,  the  courts  have  fostered 
the  new  and  defended  the  old  against  the  encroachments  our  energies 
are  constantly  awakening,  and  preserved  a  healthy  harmony  through¬ 
out  the  whole. 

A  most  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  education  may  be  seen  in 
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a  comparison  of  the  mechanism,  inventions,  and  arts  of  the  ancients 
and  mediaevals  with  those  of  present  civilization.  Then,  as  before 
suggested,  individuals  were  of  no  consequence,  except  as  things 
served  the  purpose  of  the  government ;  now  governments  are  of  no 
consequence,  except  as  they  protect  and  care  for  the  individual. 
Hence,  in  the  former  condition  of  society,  there  was  great  unity  in 
labor  and  construction,  and  little  diversity  in  skill  and  design.  Ex¬ 
cellence  consisted  in  magnitude.  All  enterprises  were  national  ;  all 
monuments  were  for  the  Commonwealth  ;  all  decoration,  emliellish- 
ment,  and  improvement  were  for  the  sovereign  or  for  the  State.  All 
arts,  achievements,  and  all  events  that  went  into  history,  or  left  their 
ruins  upon  the  flood  of  years,  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  [)rince, 
and  were  usually  idealistic  and  not  practical.  The  Cidossus  of 
Rhodes,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Temple  of  Diana,  have  long  been 
classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  antiquarians  have  never 
been  able  to  find  in  them  any  noteworthy  design,  much  less  utility. 
However  they  may  challenge  our  admiration,  they  scarcely  inspire  us 
with  respect  for  a  civilization  that  leaves  no  other  monuments. 
The  pyramids  may  have  been  tbe  mausoleum  of  kings,  but  why 
should  a  nation  do  so  much  more  for  dead  royalty  than  for  living 
commonalty.^  The  Coliseum  at  Rome  was  no  doubt  a  favorite  place 
for  superb  entertainment,  but  had  no  tendency  to  exalt  public  senti¬ 
ment  or  to  purify  public  morals.  I  think  it  did  less  for  Rome  living 
than  its  ruins  have  done  for  Rome  dead.  The  Chinese  wall  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  cooperative  labor  and  sustained  effort ;  so  are  the  castles  and 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages.  The  former  was  a  formidable  fortifi¬ 
cation  in  its  time,  but  now  sucb  a  work  would  bardly  be  necessary, 
and  surely  inefficient.  The  latter  indicate  superb  architectural 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  were  not  intended  to  serve  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  common  people. 

Greece  and  Rome  had  some  unequaled  sculptors,  unrivaled  arcl  i- 
tects  and  some  matchless  painters,  whose  works  demonstrate  the 
ideality  of  the  artists  of  those  days,  but  there  is  not  much  else 
in  their  civilization  worthy  of  emulation.  They  had  no  pleasant 
homes,  with  carpets,  furniture,  decorations  and  adornments  for  the 
common  people,  like  those  which  now  charm  the  eye  and  gladden 
the  heart  wherever  modern  civilization  extends.  They  lived  for  the 
State  alone  ;  there  was  no  general  education,  no  individual  enterprise, 
and  the  era  of  inventions  had  not  yet  dawned.  In  all  undertakings 
of  any  magnitude,  it  required  aggregation  of  individuals  and  con¬ 
tinued  effort  in  ancient  times  as  it  does  now.  But  there  is  this  dif¬ 
ference:  Their  large  achievements  were  ideal  and  useless,  because 
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accomplished  by  tithes,  burdens,  and  tributes,  exacted  by  superiority 
from  inferiority  ;  and  secured  without  expenditure,  they  need  not  be 
remunerative.  Ours  are  practical  and  useful,  because  done  by  labor, 
for  which  capital  pays  w^ages  ;  and  thus  secured  upon  fair  compensa¬ 
tion,  they  must  of  need  be  a  source  of  revenue,  in  order  that  the 
profit  may  be  commensurate  with  the  cost,  for  this  is  the  fundamental 
principle  in  the  great  world  of  exchange.  In  a  country  where  all 
men  are  equal  before^  the  law,  wdth  individual  tastes  developed,  and 
individual  opportunities  abundant,  and  resources  unlimited,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  cooperation  without  just  com¬ 
pensation.  No  useless  colossus  bestrides  the  East  River,  but  the  two 
cities  of  the  metropolis  are  bound  together  by  the  largest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world,  bearing  upon  its  stout  cables  throngs  of  pedes¬ 
trians,  crowds  of  vehicles,  and  rush  of  steam-cars,  far  above  the 
commerce  of  nations  lying  at  anchor  in  the  waters  beneath. 

Now  the  telegraph  and  railroad,  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
and  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  have  eliminated  time  and 
distance,  and  at  morn  and  at  eve  bring  to  us  the  fresh  thoughts  of 
mankind,  and  pour  into  our  laps  the  market  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
now  construct  gigantic  towers,  long  walls,  and  huge  pyramids,  (I  regret 
to  say  that  a  century  has  passed  away  and  even  the  monument  to  the 
Father  of  our  Country  is  yet  incomplete).  But  we  dig  down  hills,  fill 
up  chasms,  tunnel  mountains,  bridge  streams,  make  railroads,  steam¬ 
ships,  and  canals,  e.xhume  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
hold  telephonic  conversations  between  distant  cities  ;  and  the  wheels 
of  industry  hum  in  thousands  of  factories,  and  our  broad  country  is 
every  year  covered  with  the  richest  harvests.  We  do  not  build  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedrals,  but  we  have  schools  and  churches  dotting  hill¬ 
side  and  valley  like  stars  in  heaven  on  a  clear  winter-night.  It  is 
significant  that  gunpowder  was  invented  before  printing.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  the  first  of  its  age,  the  consummation  of  dynamics  ;  the  latter 
was  the  natal  star  of  the  new  civilization.  Robert  Fulton  did  more 
for  the  human  race  than  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Morse  did  more 
than  Hannibal;  Lavoisier  scarcely  less  than  Julius  Caesar,  Newton 
and  Franklin  more  than  Cyrus  and  Charlemagne.  We  have  reduced 
govermental  restraint  to  its  minimum,  and  developed  individual 
rights  to  their  maximum,  and  are  stimulating  diversity  to  the  highest 
possibility. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  potentiality  so  insidious,  so  univer¬ 
sal,  so  irresistible  as  educational  force,  should  make  no  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  propagating  itself.  While  it  revolutionizes  gov¬ 
ernment,  reforms  religion,  reorganizes  society,  and  impels  arts  and 
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mechanism  on  a  grander  career,  why  should  it  not  also  import  a  new 
life  to  teaching?  Surely  it  has  done  no  less  for  the  school  than  it  has 
for  church  and  state!  In  the  earlier  conditions  of  society  there  was 
no  effort  made  to  improve  succeeding  generations.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  each  died  with  it.  There  were  no  hooks  through  which 
the  father  could  hand  down  to  the  son  the  knowledge  acquired  in  a 
lifetime.  Consequently  there  was  no  educational  highway,  along 
which  the  lines  of  the  great  and  the  wi.se  stood  out  as  guideposts  to 
posterity.  Jugglers,  diviners,  magicians,  and  conjurers  thrived  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  earlier  races.  Then  followed  the  schools  of  the 
priests,  which  were  devoted  mostly  to  ecclesiastical  pursuits ;  those 
of  Judea  exclusively  so  ;  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  however,  made  some 
advancement  in  science,  such  as  observing  and  registering  facts  and 
revolving  theories.  They  thus  became  a  source  of  enlightenment  to 
surrounding  nations.  '  Greece  borrowed  wisdom  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  afforded  some  opportunities  for  her  first  teachers  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  In  this  way  Greece  first,  and  Rome  afterward,  developed  the 
science  of  secular  education.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  mark  the 
epoch  in  Grecian  civilization,  and  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian  in 
Roman  civilization,  most  important  in  the  history  of  pedagogics. 
But  training  was  special,  and  designed  to  mold  the  pupil  after  some 
ideal  of  the  teacher,  or  to  fill  some  distinctive  station  and  was  as 
often  repressive  as  expansive  in  its  nature  and  effect. 

Education  in  the  middle  age  was  also  special  and  was  directed  in 
one  of  but  two  channels,  —  the  one  leading  to  the  cloister,  the  other 
leading  to  the  castle.  The  common  people  were  not  thought  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  culture,  and  every  young  male  aristocrat  was  trained  to  be 
either  a  monk  or  a  knight.  The  monasteries  may  have  kept  the  lamp 
of  knowledge  burning,  and  may  be  entitled  to  some  honor  for  thus 
protecting  the  flickering  flame  from  total  extinguishment  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  enveloped  that  age,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  much  credit 
beyond.  They  thought  a  rigid,  hard,  unnatural,  and  constrained 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  The  most  important  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  to  write  psalters,  missals,  and  breviaries  to  study  the 
treatises  of  the  fathers,  to  read  the  sermons  of  the  abbots,  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  useless,  tedious,  and  elaborate  church  ceremonies. 
The  rod  was  used  mercilessly  and  with  impartial  severity.  I  fear 
there  are  some  teachers  yet  who  in  this  respect  are  of  the  old  monas¬ 
tic  school.  On  the  other  hand  the  young  knights  received  very 
little  intellectual  or  moral  instruction,  but  were  taught  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics,  were  taught  to  box,  to  hunt,  to  fish,  to  ride,  to  run, 
and  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  young  monk  was  denied 
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the  companionship  of  ladies,  and  taught  to  regard  them  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  aversion.  The  young  knight  was  inspired  to  his  noblest 
deeds  of  courage  and  gallantry  by  the  smiles  of  his  lady-love,  and  was 
taught  to  look  upon  her  with  adoration.  What  an  unequal  and  unjust 
apportionment  of  the  joys  of  this  life,  and  how  stupid  in  the  monks 
to  submit  to  it !  Up  to  this  time  I  believe  woman  was  not  thought 
of  in  the  training  and  culture  of  mankind.  I  suppose,  as  she  could  be 
neither  a  monk  nor  a  knight,  it  was  concluded  useless  and  prodigal  to 
waste  instructive  genius  upon  her.  Erasmus,  I  think,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  maintain  that  it  is  as  necessary  and  important  to  educate  the 
girls  as  it  is  the  boys.  When  we  study  the  special  endowments  of 
woman,  her  fine  sensibilities,  her  quick  perception,  her  gentle 
patience,  her  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  her  ready  sympathy,  we 
wonder  at  the  folly  of  so  long  neglecting  her.  It  is  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  tliat,  with  all  these  special  aptitudes,  she  is  regarded  now  as 
man’s  sujierior  in  the  training  and  culture  of  children. 

But  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  modern  times  in  the  science  of 
pedagogics.  Among  the  many  bright  names  through  whose  genius 
it  has  been  made  possible  are  those  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Francke, 
Rousseau,  Kant,  Richter,  Pestalozzi  and  I'roebel.  We  no  longer 
drive,  we  no  longer, — thanks  to  Frederick  F'roebel, — always  lead  ;  we  | 
often  follow  after.  The  teacher  is  not  a  master,  seated  upon  a  throne,  ' 
clothed  in  awful  majesty,  wielding  fierce  authority  and  inspiring 
terror;  but  he  is  a  counselor,  companion,  and  friend.  The  pupil  is  no 
longer  a  constrained,  timid,  cowering  little  wretch,  often  a  culprit 
without  fault  and  without  intent,  but  he  is  docile,  loving,  and  confid¬ 
ing.  There  is  little  for  the  model  teacher  to  do  but  to  supervise  the 
natural  growth  of  his  pupil,  —  and  this  is  much,  lie  never  com¬ 
mands,  rarely  directs,  sometimes  leads,  often  follows,  frequently  sug¬ 
gests,  and  always  accompanies.  He  does  all  this  without  eifort,  and 
without  disclosing  his  purpose,  invariably  winning  the  obedience  and 
affection  of  his  pupil  without  struggle  or  consciousness  upon  his  part. 
Under  the  kindergarten  culture,  study  is  pleasure,  labor  is  play,  and 
the  schoolroom  is  a  toyshop  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  education.  But  a 
pathway  leads  there,  so  smooth,  so  natural,  so  easy,  so  lined  with 
flowers  and  overshadowed  with  foliage  that  fatigue  never  attends,  and 
pleasure  always  accompanies  those  who  walk  therein.  I  know  that  i 
when  water  ascends  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  it  is  forced,  it  is 
inert,  heavy  and  dead,  inactive,  reluctant  and  escaj)es  at  every  crevice, 
and  loses  a  portion  of  itself  at  every  revolution  of  the  machinery.  I 
know,  too,  that  when  water  finds  its  way  down,  it  has  the  qualities  of 
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life,  velocity,  and  momentum,  and  moves  with  measured  regularity,  or 
leaps  from  higher  to  lower  elevation  with  impressive  grandeur,  or 
ripples  over  shingles  and  shells  in  sparkling  brilliancy,  “  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever”!  It  is  libel  upon  nature  and  blasphemy  of 
Nature’s  God  to  say  that  humanity  of  itself  inclines  to  go  wrong. 

The  modern  science  of  pedagogics  is,  I  regret  to  say,  however,  in 
advance  in  the  art  of  teaching.  There  is  still  too  much  knowledge, 
and  not  enough  wisdom  ;  too  much  learning,  and  not  enough  training  ; 
ton  many  great  souls  in  sickly  bodies ;  too  much  time  to  dead  lan¬ 
guage  and  not  enough  to  living  physics.  I  believe  it  was  Madame 
De  Stael,  who  said:  “Were  I  mistress  of  fifty  languages,  I  would 
discourse  in  tlie  noble  Greek,  think  in  the  deep  German,  sing  in  the 
majestic  Spanish,  converse  in  the  gay  French,  write  in  the  copious 
English,  and  make  love  in  the  soft  Italian,”  In  this  country  the 
English  will  serve  the  last  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  Italian. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  all  the  others.  It  is  the 
eclectic  language  chosen  by  Progress.  I  think,  in  its  future  career,  it 
may  absorb  all  others,  just  as  it  has  destroyed  its  own  dialects  and  is 
swallowing  up  its  own  provincialisms,  I  do  not  say  that  other  lan¬ 
guages  should  not  be  studied  for  the  rich  literature  in  many  and  for  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  English,  and  that  they  should  not  constitute 
the  chief  course,  as  they  do  in  many  institutions  of  learning.  We  still 
try  to  make  scholars,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  merchants, 
rather  than  to  develop  natural  aptitudes.  We  may  grow  these  spe¬ 
cialists,  but  our  teaching  does  not  make  them  any  more  than  binding  a 
board  upon  a  Laplander’s  brow  will  make  him  a  E'lat-I  leaded  Indian. 
Improve  the  natural  individual  and  the  professions  will  be  filled  by 
natural  selection  and  their  fruits  increased  many  fold. 

Our  schools,  our  churches,  and  our  institutions,  in  this  country, 
through  some  fault,  organic  or  otherwise,  evolve  two  ignoble  pas¬ 
sions  that  overshadow  and  sometimes  overwhelm  our  lives.  I  allude 
to  these  distinctive  American  traits,  —  to  get  rich,  and  to  hold  office. 
Every  young  American  wants  to  get  rich,  —  to  get  rich  quick,  —  to 
get  rich  out  of  nothing.  Me  first,  perhaps,  wins  prizes  in  the  school¬ 
room,  under  the  sanction  of  the  teacher ;  then  enters  the  Sunday- 
school  lottery,  or  church  fair,  and  gambles  under  the  sanction  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  then  buys  Chicago  grain  margins,  or  Wall  Street  stocks,  and 
gambles  under  the  sanction  of  business  ;  at  last,  perhaps,  plays  policy, 
or  deals  in  a  faro-bank,  and  gambles  under  no  sanction  whatever.  I 
know  that  political  economists  make  a  distinction,  and  that  it  may 
seem  unjust  to  make  this  indiscriminate  classification.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  whole  prize  system  is  pernicious,  and,  in  this  country,  there 
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has  arisen  a  feverish,  uncertain,  and  speculative  condition  of  life  that 
is  surely  corruptin'^  our  public  morals  and  threatening  our  nation. 
Competitive  prizes  in  the  school-room  usually  stimulate  those  who  at 
times  ought  to  be  restrained  because  of  precociousness,  and  discour¬ 
ages  those,  who  can  never  win  because  of  natural  dullness.  To  use 
them  as  an  incentive  is  a  confession  of  weakness,  —  not  to  say  inca¬ 
pacity,  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  hope  of  gain  is  often  as 
debasing  as  the  fear  of  punishment.  I  have  no  respect  for  action  in¬ 
cited  by  either  motive.  It  is  too  much  like  that  kind  of  religion  that 
has  no  foundation  but  the  fear  of  a  fire-brand,  or  bribery  with  a  crown. 

Some  one  has  said  that  weareall  politicians,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  as  it  should  be,  — in  the  sense  of 
prudent,  zealous,  and  patriotic  interest  in  our  country’s  welfare.  In 
another  sense  it  is  a  foolish,  unhallowed,  American  chactcristic. 
The  inordinate  desire  to  hold  office  seems  to  be  either  active  or  latent 
in  the  heart  of  every  man,  —  and  some  say  women  also.  Some  con¬ 
stantly  hear  their  country’s  call  and  are  ready  to  .sacrifice  themselves 
upon  the  official  altar  at  every  election.  Others  are  stirred  up  by 
some  newspaper  puff,  or  the  flattery  of  friend-',  and  their  peace  is 
gone,  and  they  at  once  study  the  art  of  hand  shaking.  All  this  is 
foolish  in  the  extreme,  and,  we  are  painfully  sensible,  leads  to  corrup¬ 
tion  also.  Office  obtained  without  effort,  and  surrendered  without 
regret,  is  indeed  a  distinction,  and  secures  respect  and  even  rever¬ 
ence.  But  office  for  which  manhood  is  bartered  is  but  a  mark  of 
approbrium,  and  a  target  at  which  malice  hurls  its  calumny.  W^e 
ought  to  rebuke  the  common  practice  of  liolding  out  to  every  little 
schoolboy  in  the  land,  as  an  incentive  to  study,  the  promise  that  he 
may  become  a  president,  or  a  congressman.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  avenues  that  lead  to  these  goals  of 
his  childish  ambition,  or  it  might  chill  his  ardor  and  shock  his  morals. 
Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  school-boy  whose  chief  regret  was  that  he 
lived  in  a  country  where  he  could  aspire  to  nothing  greater  than  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  which  was  within  the  reach  of  all 
his  schoolmates,  so  his  teachers  said.  He  grew  older  and  wiser,  till 
he  lowered  his  standard  of  ambition  and  felt  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  senatorship  or  a  seat  in  the  legislature  even.  He  grew 
older  and  wiser,  and  while  his  ambition  was  still  lower,  it  was  surely 
nobler  and  purer  than  before.  I  know  him  yet  better  than  all  others. 
He  now  feels,  if  he  can  lead  a  useful  and  honest  life,  and  care  for 
those  dependent  upon  him,  and  do  some  little  part,  no  matter  how 
obscure,  to  aid  in  making  those  around  him  wiser,  happier,  and  better 
he  will  have  accomplished  his  mission  and  will  be  satisfied  with  his 
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career.  That  God  will  prosper  him  according  as  he  follows  his  bet¬ 
ter  conviction,  is  my  prayer !  While  we  see  our  faults,  let  us  cor¬ 
rect  them,  and  not  forget  that  our  way  is  downward.  While  we  stand 
upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  let  us  not  look  at  our  feet  where  the  reac¬ 
tionary  eddies  drift  backward,  but  let  us  look  beyond  where  the 
mi^'htv  current  in  the  center  flows  on,  and  on,  with  a  momentum  that 
carries  all  before  it.  Our  destiny  is  a  hopeful  one,  and  there  is  in 
spiration  in  faith  in  each  other.  ‘ 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  something  to  which  all  teachers  will 
agree.  Teachers  are  not  paid  enough.  In  proportion  to  the  order 
of  talent  required  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  perform,  you  are  the 
most  inadequately  paid  of  all  the  professions, — pardon  me,  e.\ce{  t 
lawyers.  But  now  is  the  time  to  stand  to  your  post  and  not  desert, 
for  you  are  fast  teaching  society  to  appreciate  you.  When  you  are 
known  as  you  deserve  to  be,  which  will  be  ere  long,  the  successful 
teacher  can  fix  his  own  compensation.  Teachers,  you  are  greater 
than  the  British  I’arliament,  the  German  Reichstag,  the  French 
Chambers,  the  American  Congress  !  You  mold  a  public  sentiment, 
and  legislation  harmonizing  with  it  is  almost  needless,  and 
legislation  antagonizing  it  is  almost  useless.  Without  the 
sanction  of  public  sentiment,  laws  are  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
statute-book  !  Teachers,  you  must  hold  in  your  care  those  who 
are  to  initiate  the  Twentieth  Century  ;  may  it  be  greater  and  grander 
for  the  human  race  than  all  that  have  gone  before  !  The  world  looks 
to  you  as  the  ministers  of  education,  that  agency  which  has  converted 
mankind  from  primitive  savagery  to  a  civilization  whose  grand  phe¬ 
nomena  startle  us  with  new  surprises  every  day.  You  direct  that 
educational  force  that  makes  monarchy  no  longer  absolute,  but  lim¬ 
ited  and  constitutional  ;  that  melts  aristocray  into  democracy,  and 
desires  offices  no  longer  hereditary,  but  elective  ;  that  destroys  the 
tyranny  of  statecraft,  and  the  superstition  of  priestcraft  ;  that  de¬ 
thrones  the  monarch,  and  crowns  the  freeman  ;  that  takes  from  the 
favored  few  their  prerogatives,  and  blesses  the  many  with  self  reli¬ 
ance  and  independence ;  that  diminishes  followers,  and  multiplies 
leaders  ;  that  levels  all  castes,  and  makes  franchises  universal  ;  that 
uproots  all  ancestral,  patrimonial,  accidental,  and  fancied  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  creates  the  peerage  of  the  common  people. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AT  OXFORD 

UNITER  SIT  V. 

BY  SARAH  K.  BOLTON. 

What  Sir  Richard  Steele  said  in  the  Tatlcr,  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Has- 
tin^js,  “  To  love  her  was  a  liberal  education,  ”  may  well  be  applied  to 
living  at  Oxford.  To  walk  about  her  streets,  rich  with  the  romance 
and  pathos  of  ten  centuries  ;  to  read  daily  in  the  Bodlean  Library, 
with  its  400,000  books  and  26,000  choice  manuscripts  ;  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  promoted  with  the  best  thought  of  twenty-four  colleges; 
to  linger  in  St.  John’s  five  acres  of  flowers  ;  to  see  day  by  day  the 
places  where  Addison  walked,  and  Locke,  Bacon,  Coleridge,  Shelly, 
Southey,  Eroude,  Ruskin,  Gladstone,  and  others  laid  the  foundation 
of  eternal  fame  ;  to  live  in  such  a  place  is  well  nigh  a  university  edu¬ 
cation. 

Oxford  never  seemed  so  beautiful  to  me,  as  when,  last  year,  I  went 
down  from  London  to  see  her  colleges  for  women,  Somerville  Hall 
and  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  The  railroad  passes  for  sixty  miles  through 
a  picture-like  country  ;  through  great  fields  of  yellow  Italian  clover, 
or  white  daisies,  or  red  poppies,  while  far  a\Vay  through  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  green  of  the  trees  rise  white,  chalky  cliffs.  Oxford  is  especially 
attractive  in  summer.  Nature,  with  her  flowers  and  ivy,  seems  to 
link  the  crumbling  walls  of  a  past  age  to  the  life  and  hope  of  the 
present.  We  sat  for  sometime  in  the  grounds  at  Balliol,  the  second 
oldest  college  at  Oxford.  The  grass  was  like  a  pink  carpet,  so 
covered  was  it  with  the  fallen  blossoms  of  the  horse-chestnut  trees. 
This  college,  the  first  perhaps  in  intellectual  progress  at  Oxford, — it 
is  expected  that  every  graduate  will  take  honors,  —  was  founded  600 
years  ago  by  John  Balliol,  who  left  his  wife,  Devorgilda,  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  As  late  as  1870,  a  lady  gave  $45,000  to  the  college,  be¬ 
sides  endowing  ten  scholarships.  Had  she  lived  till  1880,  she  might 
possibly  have  given  it  to  help  her  own  sex. 

Most  of  the  Oxford  colleges  are  rich.  Christ  Church  College  pos- 
seses  29,959  acres  of  land,  and  the  Dean’s  yearly  income  is  $15,000. 
New  College,  founded  in  1379,  owns  17,057  acres,  and  the  Warden’s 
salary  is  about  $11,000.  The  President  of  Magdalen  receives  nearly 
$12,000.  P'rom  the  beautiful  tower  (150  feet  high)  of  this  college, 
which  stands  in  a  grove  of  100  acres,  every  May  morning  at  five 
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o’clock  a  Latin  hymn  is  sung,  while  hundreds  gather  below  to  listen. 
Some  think  the  custom  originated  in  the  saying  of  Mass  for  Henry 
VII.  ;  others,  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  sun-worship  of  the  Pagans. 

As  we  passed  along  the  street,  hundreds  of  students,  in  their  black 
gowns  and  flat  caps,  gave  the  place  a  unique  appearance, — a  fashion 
which  I  hope  may  never  prevail  in  America,  where  there  should  be 
no  class  distinctions  by  reason  of  education.  It  should  be  our  boast 
and  pride  in  the  future,  that  nobody  can  live  in  our  midst  and  be 
ignorant. 

At  last  we  reached  Somerville  Hall,  named  for  Mary  Somerville^ 
a  large,  homelike  building,  covered  with  wisteria  and  honeysuckle,  set 
back  from  the  street,  as  is  the  English  custom,  in  the  midst  of  three 
acres  of  ground.  The  property  was  purchased  of  St.  John’s  College, 
for  $35,000,  and  $25,000  was  soon  raised  for  a  new  building,  just  com¬ 
pleted.  The  rooms  are  tasteful  and  the  occupants  seem  very  happy. 
There  are  very  few  rules.  The  first  term  began  in  the  fall  of  1879, 
with  16  students.  After  two  years  study  under  Oxford  professors, 
the  young  ladies  took  the  “  University  Local  ILxaminations  for 
women  over  eighteen,”  One  gained  a  first-class  in  Honors  in 
Modern  Languages,  and  two  others,  a  second-class  ;  another  took  a 
second-class  in  Modern  History,  while  in  the  First  and  Pass  Exami¬ 
nations  not  one  failed.  To  take  honors  requires  two  previous  exami¬ 
nations,  a  First  and  a  Pass.  The  I'irst  necessitates  an  examination 
in  English,  any  two  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  I'rench  or  Italian, 
German,  Arithmetic,  P^uclid  and  Algebra.  The  Pass  has  six  sec- 
tion.s,  and  the  candidate  must  give  satisfaction  in  languages,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  other  five  sections.  An  Honor  in  classics  means  to 
read  the  Georgies  and  iEneid  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  Pliny’s 
Letters,  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey,  four  pages  of  Sophocles,  four 
of  Euripides,  the  De  Corona  of  Demosthenes,  and  Eschines  in  Ctesi- 
phontem  ;  to  read  Greek  or  Latin  at  sight,  and  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  philology,  grammar,  and  composition  of  the  languages.  An 
Honor  in  Modern  Languages  means,  in  German,  a  paper  on  several 
of  VV’achernagel’s  works,  Schiller’s  Wallenstein,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and 
others;  Goethe’s  Faust,  Lessing’s  Nathan  the  ITise,  Laocoon,  etc.  In 
French,  Joinville’s  MiUnoirs,  Moli^re,  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and 
Sainte  Beuv6,  or  Spanish  or  Italian.  These  “  examinations  correspond 
in  point  of  difficulty  with  the  University  e.xaminations,”  says  Miss 
Shaw  Lefevre.  The  able  principal  of  Oxford  University  will  doubtless 
eventually  offer  to  women  the  same  examinations  which  she  gives  to 
men,  as  does  Cambridge. 

There  is  at  present  no  entrance-e.xamination  at  Somerville  Hall. 
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No  student  is  admitted  under  seventeen.  The  institution  is  unde¬ 
nominational  in  principle,  the  students  being  expected  on  Sundays  to 
attend  a  place  of  worship  chosen  by  themselves  or  their  parents. 
The  charge  for  board  and  lodgings  is  $315  for  three  terms  of  eight 
weeks  each,  and  the  lecture  fees  are  $75  yearly.  There  are  several 
scholarships  of  $150  and  $200  a  year, 

When  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  .ladies  from  both  Son-.e'- 
ville  Hall  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  to  form  a  class  in  any  subject,  the 
lectures  are  given  in  class-rooms  jjrovided  for  women.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  is  small,  as  in  chemistry,  they  recite  with  the  young  men,  some 
lady  from  the  Council  accompanying  them.  This  would  of  course  seem 
unnecessary,  either  at  Cambridge  or  in  America.  Oxford  is  as  yet 
conservative,  though  she  has  many  noble  spirits  working  for  the  best 
good  of  women.  Some  University  lectures  are  open  to  women ; 
Christ  Church  College  Science  lectures,  the  University  Museum  lec¬ 
tures  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  etc. 

LADY  MARGARET  HALL 

was  founded  in  1879  for  those  who  desired  “the  protection  and  train¬ 
ing  of  an  academic  house  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  with  provision  for  the  liberty  of  members  of  other  religious 
bodies.”  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Margaret  Tudor,  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  founder  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  beautiful 
stone  building,  recently  enlarged  by  a  $I4.CX)0  addition.  The  interior 
is  ill  delicate  blue  and  buff.  The  pictures  show  the  love  of  art  of  the 
principal.  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  has  traveled  much  in  Sjiain  and 
elsewhere.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  a  rela 
tive  df  the  poet.  The  grounds  in  the  rear  are  large,  and  on  the  day 
of  our  visit  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance,  with  a  party  of 
girls  in  pink  and  white  dresses,  playing  lawn-tennis.  I  never  could 
see  any  reason  why  a  girl  who  reads  Greek  and  studies  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  should  not  wear  tasteful  clothes  and  have  a  pretty  face. 

Family  prayers  are  conducted  at  8  a.  m.  and  at  8.45  p.  m.,  with  two 
Bible  classes  weekly  by  Miss  W'ordsworth.  Several  young  ladies 
have  obtained  honors.  One  has  been  appointed  to  the  headship  of 
Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  The  expenses  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall 
are  $375  yearly,  besides  $75  for  lecture  fees.  Each  student  has  one 
room,  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room  combined,  and  there  is  a  common 
sitting-room. 

At  present  there  are  about  sixty  young  women  attending  lectures 
at  Oxford.  Several  board  outside  the  halls.  Ten  obtained  honors  in 
1881  ;  one  a  first-class  in  French  and  German,  and  five  a  second 
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class  in  Philology,  History,  English  Language  and  Literature,  or 
French  and  German.  Miss  Seward  of  Somerville  Hall  being  under 
eighteen,  and  thus  obliged  to  offer  herself  for  the  London  University 
matriculation,  received  the  Gilchrist  e.xhibition  of  $150  for  two  years, 
awarded  to  the  woman  standing  highest.  Both  Somerville  Hall  and 
Lady  Margaret  Hall  have  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  are  proving  to  the  people  that  women  need  and  profit  by 
the  best  education  the  world  has  to  offer.  Perhaps  half  the  students 
intend  to  teach,  but  whether  they  do  or  not  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
be  better  members  of  society  from  this  training  and  broadening  of 
their  minds. 

I  have  been  asked  how  Girton  and  Newnham,  London  University 
and  University  College,  St.  Andrews,  the  O.xford  colleges  and  others, 
compare  with  our  own  institutions  in  physical  training  for  girls,  ex¬ 
penses,  and  advantages  in  scholarship.  We  are  certainly  not  behind 
England  in  physical  exercises  as  far  as  appliances  arc  concerned.  At 
Wellesley  College  the  young  women  are  required  to  spend  an  hour 
each  day  in  boating,  archery,  walking,  ball-playing,  grace-hoops,  or 
lawn-tennis.  The  Wellesley  students,  in  their  sailor  suits  trimmed 
in  red  or  violet,  in  their  colored  boats,  rowing  and  singing  at  sunset, 
make  a  picturesque  scene.  At  Vassar,  with  its  200  acres  and  miles 
of  gravel  walk,  and  boating  on  its  lake,  there  is  admirable  recreation. 
At  Smith,  as  also  at  Vassar,  there  is  a  well-appointed  gymnasium  and 
bowling  alley.  At  coeducation  colleges,  women  have  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  for  physical  development  as  men.  At  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham  there  are  gymnasiums,  but  lawn-tennis  and  walking  are  greatly 
preferred.  When  our  American  girls  can  take  a  walk  of  eight 
or  eighteen  miles,  in  short,  singly-trimmed  dresses,  as  the  En¬ 
glish  girls  do,  we  shall  have  a  more  vigorous  race.  Cambridge 
men  usually  walk  or  row  from  two  until  five  o’clock.  In  University 
College,  London,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  to  women  on  hygiene, 
the  causes  of  disease,  the  hygienic  management  of  the  body,  the  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  air,  water,  food,  baths,  exercise ;  the  warming, 
lighting,  and  ventilating  of  dwelling-houses  ;  the  salubrity  of  towns, 
the  prevention  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  —  illustrated  by 
models,  diagrams,  etc.  A  similar  course  should  be  given  before  every 
college  in  the  country.  We  have  spent  a  great  amount  of  money  in 
America  to  cure  feeble  women.  In  the  next  century  we  shall  use 
the  money  to  prevent  their  becoming  feeble.  There  is  no  reason 
why  girls  should  not  play  ball  in  pretty  gymnastic  suits,  or  swing 
clubs,  as  fortunately  they  are  now  doing  in  many  of  our  high-school 
gymnasiums.  Thousands  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  idea  of 
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having  lady-like  (?)  manners.  Exercise  should  be  as  compulsory 
as  study. 

As  to  expense :  At  Girton  the  charge  for  board,  lodging,  and  in¬ 
struction  is  about  $500  yearly  ;  at  Newnham,  about  $400;  Somerville 
Hall  , nearly  $400  ;  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  $450.  At  University  Col- 
lege,  board  is  at  the  usual  rates,  and  fees  vary  according  to  subjects.  ; 
b'or  matriculation  in  Latin,  one  term,  $11.00, — for  the  year,  $31.50;  ! 

for  honors,  $15.75  *  two  lectures  a  week  in  English  language  and  i 

literature,  $21.25.  Vassar  the  expense  is  $400;  Smith,  $350;  ' 

Wellesley,  $275.  At  Harvard  Annex  the  tuition  is  $200  for  five 
courses  of  two  hours  each,  per  week,  or  $75  for  a  single  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  at  Girton  are  the  highest ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  alone  has  the  same  entrance-examination 
as  Cambridge  men,  and  an  identical  course  of  study  with  them,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  educational  standard  of  her 
graduates.  For  a  century  to  come,  when  the  course  for  women  is 
not  identical  with  men,  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  large  number  who 
will  claim  that  is  is  an  inferior  course. 

As  to  the  advantages  for  study  abroad,  old  institutions,  with  im¬ 
mense  libraries,  and  incomes  sufficient  to  command  the  best  talent  of 
a  country,  will  always  offer  superior  opportunities  to  students.  To 
study  under  Professor  Jowett  in  Greek,  Max  Muller  and  Sayce  in 
Philology,  Rawlinson  in  Ancient  History,  Ponamy  Price  or  Fawcett  in 
Political  Economy,  or  Seeley  in  Modern  History,  is  no  small  thing. 
Some  of  our  own  institutions  are  admirable  in  their  scope  and  aids 
to  learning,  like  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  and  Vale,  but  these  are  not 
yet  open  to  women.  As  to  classics,  Greek  and  Latin  are  electives  at 
Wellesley  in  all  save  the  freshman  year.  If  the  student  works  for 
honors,  the  senior  year  requires  Cicero,  Lucretius,  l‘liny,  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  At  Vassar, 
Cicero,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Sophocles  are  required. 

At  Smith.  Greek  and  Latin  are  electives  in  tnc  junior  and  senior 
years,  with  the  opportunity  of  taking  Plato’s  Phaedo  two  hours  a 
week  in  the  fall  term  ;  Latin  selections  two  hours  a  week  in  the  win¬ 
ter  term,  with  neither  in  summer.  In  Boston  University,  Greek  and 
Latin  are  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  w'hile  in  the  sopho¬ 
more  three  hours  a  w'eek  are  given  to  Greek,  Demosthenes,  Thucy¬ 
dides,  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Plato,  and  ten  hours  a  w^eek  to 
Latin.  At  the  Harvard  Annex  the  classical  course  is  ten  hours  in¬ 
struction  in  Greek  in  Plato,  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Herod¬ 
otus,  and  the  same  time  given  to  Latin. 

A  classical  tripos  at  Girton  College  means  much  more  than  this, 
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as  some  of  the  exercises  for  last  year’s  examination  will  show: 

(i)  Three  hours  devoted  to  Plato’s  Republic  in  Greek  (his  views  as 
to  to  the  cause  of  evil ;  his  limits  to  communism,  etc.), — the  answers 
to  be  translated.  (2)  Three  hours  to  translatin'^  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Ovid,  Lucan,  Juvenal.  (3)  Three  hours  to  Aristotle’s  politics  in 
Greek,  and  to  Cicero.  (4)  Three  hours  to  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Soph¬ 
ocles,  etc.  (5)  Three  hours  to  Greek  lambics.  (6)  Three  hours  to 
Quintilian,  etc.  (7)  Three  hours  to  Classical  Philology, — “The gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Indo-European  from  the 
other  chief  families  of  languages,”  etc.  (8 )  Three  hours  to  Latin  Hex¬ 
ameters.  (9)  Three  hours  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  etc.  (10) 
Three  hours  to  Ancient  History,  —  one  question  being,  “  Trace  the 
effects  of  the  Theban  Supremacy  upon  Greece,  and  compare  gener¬ 
ally  the  position  and  aims  of  the  various  States  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Callios  and  on  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon.” 

(ii)  Three  hours  to  Greek  Prose.  (12)  Three  hours  to  Virgil, 
Horace,  Tacitus,  etc.  (13)  Three  hours  to  Latin  Prose.  (14)  Three 
hours  to  Homer,  /Eschylus,  Euripides,  Demosthenes,  and  Polybius. 
After  a  young  woman  has  passed  this  e.xamination,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  question  either  as  to  her  mental  capacity  or  knowledge. 

In  science  at  London  University,  and  mathematics  at  Cambridge, 
we  find  the  same  high  standards.  In  the  latter,  the  examinations  con¬ 
tinue  for  nine  days,  six  hours  each  day,  “  beginning  with  the  Differ¬ 
ential  Calculus,  and  going  up  to  the  highest  calculations  of  astronomy 
and  optics.”  Mr.  Hazeltine  says,  in  his  British  and  American  Edu¬ 
cation,  after  speaking  of  the  studies  required  for  the  first  three  days, 
“The  topics  of  examination  on  the  fourth  day,  and  last  five  days,  are 
arranged  in  five  divisions,  in  each  of  which  numerous  original  prob¬ 
lems  are  propounded.  One  section  of  the  ground  here  traversed 
comprehends  analytical  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  the  differ¬ 
ential  and  integral  calculus,  finite  differences  and  spherical  astron¬ 
omy  ;  a  second  section  comprises  the  higher  parts  of  algebra,  and  of 
the  theory  of  equations,  elliptic  functions,  the  calculus  of  variations, 
an:l  the  theory  of  chances;  a  third  division  is  concerned  with  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  sections  of  Newton’s  Principia,  Book  I.,  with 
lunar  and  planetary  theories,  the  higher  parts  of  dynamics,  and  La¬ 
place’s  coefficients,  with  attractions,  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  pro¬ 
cession  and  mutation  ;  in  the  fourth  division  are  classed  hydro¬ 
dynamics,  physical  optics,  waves  and  tides,  the  vibrations  of  strings 
and  bars,  the  theory  of  elastic  solids  treated  as  continuous,  and  the 
theory  of  sound ;  finally,  the  fifth  division  of  subjects  includes  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  expression  of  arbitrary  functions  by 
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series  or  integrals  involving  sines  or  cosines.  In  each  branch  and 
sub-branch  of  work  the  examination  at  Cambridge  is  searching  and 
vigorous,  and  no  man  who  is  not  proficient  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
study  can  hope  to  see  his  name  even  in  the  class  of  senior  optimes, 
much  less  in  the  list  of  wranglers.” 

Several  young  women  from  America  are  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  us  as  a  nation.  The 
number  of  women  asking  for  broader  learning  is  increasing  every 
year.  At  Oberlin  there  are  nearly  500  young  ladies  ;  at  Bo.ston  Uni¬ 
versity,  1 56  ;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  128  ;  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1 12  ;  at  Cornell,  54.  All  honor  to  these  institutions,  and 
many  more,  which  have  opened  their  doors  to  women,  giving  them 
equal  opportunities  with  men  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  means 
of  self<lependence.  Wellesley  has  about  400,  and  Smith  and  Vassar 
about  3CX)  each. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  wise  for  women  to  seek  this 
higher  education.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  seeking  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  rather,  “  Shall  America  give  its  best  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  to  women,  or  compel  them  to  go  abroad  for  study?  ” 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION:  WHAT  AND  HOW. 

BY  HON.  HENRY  A.  RAAB. 

When  you  ask  the  inhabitant  of  a  city,  “What  school  facilities  have 
you  in  your  place?”  the  answer  will  invariably  be,  “Oh,  we  have  an 
excellent  high  school,”  as  if  secondary  education  were  the  principal 
concern  of  the  community.  The  answer  is  generally  given  with  a 
good  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  but  very  rarely  have  I  been  told 
that  the  primary  schools  were  excellent.  If  you  examine  the  course 
of  study  for  high  schools,  you  will  in  many  cases  find  that  some 
elementary  branches  are  taught  in  these  schools  ;  that  spelling,  pen¬ 
manship,  and  elementary  arithmetic  form  part  of  the  curricula  m  ;  that 
the  habits  of  discipline  and  study  are  anything  but  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  in  a  high  school. 

These  facts  show  that  primary  education  docs  not  receive  its 
share  of  attention  ;  that,  in  many  instances,  the  top  receives  the  good 
will  and  support  of  the  people,  the  labor  and  fond  care  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  while  the  foundation,  the  primary  school,  the  school  of  the  great 
majority,  is  neglected,  flence  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  high 
school  mentioned  above ;  hence  the  want  of  intelligence  and  skill  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  If  any  jiart  of  education  deserves  the  fond  care 
and  cheerful  support  of  the  people,  it  is  the  primary  school,  for  it  is  the 
school  of  the  greater  number ;  it  is,  also,  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
if  the  work  in  the  primary  school  is  of  the  right  kind,  the  higher  edu- 
uation  will  take  care  of  itself  ;  you  cannot  build  a  solid  superstructure 
if  you  have  not  first  laid  a  solid  foundation.  By  these  remarks  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  so  understood  as  if  I  was  hostile  to  the  high 
school  ;  no,  I  fully  believe  that  the  high  school  is  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system  and  deserves  the  good  will  and  consideration  of 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  school  officers.  All  I  desire  to  say  is,  that  the 
high  school  should  not  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  primary 
department. 

I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  present  in  as  concise  a  form  as  it  is 
possible,  in  the  space  allotted,  the  wJuit  and  the  how  of  primary 
education,  claiming  for  my  paper  neither  novelty  nor  originality ; 
for  I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  am  going  to  offer  has  been  felt  and 
partly  acted  upon  by  conscientious,  progressive  teachers. 

What  is  the  aim,  scope,  and  method  of  the  primary  school  ?  This 
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eminently  important  qu-stion  craves  a  definite  answer,  the  more  as 
we  hear  daily  the  nm^t  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  demands  made 
upon  it. 

One  class  cv  men  demand  that  some  agricultural  science  be 
taught  in  order  to  prepare  our  farmers  the  better  for  their  work  ;  a 
second  class  thinks  elementary  political  economy  should  find  a  place 
in  the  curriculum,  so  that  future  generations  may  judge  the  better 
the  social  relations  of  life  ;  a  third  class  expects  that  the  school  ])re- 
pare  for  the  trades  and  industries,  so  that  our  young  people  find  liread 
in  shops  and  manufactories.  Physicians  desire  that  the  school  lay 
greater  stress  upon  teaching  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
because  the  prevention  of  disease  seems  to  them  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  lawyers  lament  over  the  flagrant  ignorance  of  the  laws  ex¬ 
isting  among  the  population,  —  a  late  governor  of  one  of  our  western 
states  recommended  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  that  ihe 
penal  code  be  made  a  text-book  in  the  school  ;  the  prohibition  folks 
want  instruction  given  in  the  use  of  stimulants  and  their  evil  effects 
upon  the  human  system  ;  and  thus  complaints  from  every  quarter  are 
urged  against  the  school.  The  school  is  made  the  scape-goat  that 
has  to  bear  all  the  burdens,  and  upon  which  every  one  heaps  the 
blame. 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  in  addressing  school-men,  to  argue 
that  most  of  these  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  school  can¬ 
not  be  fulfilled,  and  will  forever  remain  unsatisfied.  You  may 
enact  the  most  magnificent  laws  on  behalf  of  the  schools  ;  there  will 
forever  be  certain  insurmountable  barriers,  which  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  common  school  to  meet  these  demands.  These  barriers 
are  partly  founded  in  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  in  general, 
partly  in  the  social  conditions  under  which  the  children  of  the  public 
school  grow  up,  and  partly  in  the  average  mediocrity  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  of  children,  and  partly  in  the  difficulty  of  class 
instruction. 

The  gentlemen  who  ask  that  the  public  school  should  realize  their 
lofty  ideals  ought  to  visit  some  of  the  schools  in  rural  districts,  or  in 
certain  portions  of  our  populous  cities,  where  sixty  and  more  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  advancement,  often  from  the  most 
depraved  families, —  are  crowded  together  ;  they  would  soon  be  cured 
of  their  lofty  ideals  and  be  well  satisfied,  if  the  minimum  of  attain¬ 
ments  laid  down  in  our  course  of  study  could  be  reached.  I  hope 
that  teachers  and  school  officers  will  not  be  led  astray  by  these  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  and  demands,  but  will,  like  the  pilot  who  looks  to 
the  polar-star  and  compass  to  guide  his  vessel  along  the  clitfs  and 
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through  the  shallows  of  the  sea,  steer  their  course  into  the  port  of 
sifety.  Our  compass  is  the  Science  of  Education,  which  tells  us 
wlat  to  do,  and  what  not,  and  what  the  needs  of  the  school  at  pres¬ 
ent  are.  “And  what  are  these  needs  you  will  ask,  “  What  are 
the  demands  that  to-day,  more  than  ever,  are  pressed  upon  the 
primary  school  V'  When  I  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  I  say  candidly  that  I  do  not  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  all.  I  did  not  prepare  this  paper  with  this  in  view;  for 
to  satisfy  all  is  impossible.  I  believe  in  the  old  adage,  “Try  to 
please  fev  ;  to  please  many  is  evil.” 

Permit  tne  now,  in  a  few  simple  paragraphs,  to  indicate  what  I 
regard  as  the  aims  and  scope  of  primary-school  work  from  my  indi¬ 
vidual  standpoint,  and  what  I  consider  the  prime  conditions  of  suc¬ 
cess  according  to  the  experience  which  I  have  been  able  to  gain  in 
my  school  work.  I  then  ask  the  reader  to  examine  and  test  my 
opinions  without  prejudice,  and  to  put  into  practice  what  seems  worthy 
of  acceptance. 

The  first  and  most  important  requirement  in  the  education  of  our 
children  is  the  moral  training ;  for  what  avails  all  knowledge,  all 
ability,  all  learning,  all  skill,  when  the  man’s  heart  is  depraved,  and 
the  will-power  is  exerted  in  the  wrong  direction  ?  An  old  writer 
says:  “On  the  day  of  judgment,  the  great  Judge  beyond  the  stars 
will  not  ask.  What  have  you  read  ?  What  have  you  studied  ?  How 
many  languages  can  you  speak  ?  How  well  can  you  preach  ? — but, 
How  have  you  lived  ?  W’hat  have  you  done  ?  All  great  educators,  from 
Montaigne  down  to  Herbert  Spencer,  have  considered  the  moral 
training  of  the  young  as  the  principal  aim;  and  the  great  Teacher  of 
teachers  has  expressed  this  idea  by,  “  He  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect  ;  ”  i.  c.,  be  all  that  your  powers  enable  you  to  be, 
live,  grow,  and  perfect  your.selves  in  the  doing  of  noble  acts,  in  living 
a  spotless  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  morality  of  youth  must 
be  the  highest  aim  of  all  training,  and  to-day  and  in  this  free  country 
of  ours  more  than  ever.  I  do  not  like  to  look  at  men  and  things 
through  dark  spectacles,  but  I  ask.  Is  there  not  evidence  that  the 
virtues  of  faithfulness,  of  honesty,  of  truthfulness  and  strength  of 
character  ought  to  be  fostered  and  cultivated  ^ 

How  many  persons  are  there  now-a-days  who  act  politely  and  kindly 
to  your  face,  and  behind  your  back  talk  evil  of  you, — nay,  write  evil 
of  you,  too  !  How  many  promises  are  made  merely  to  be  broken! 
Many  are  overflowing  with  words  of  honey,  and  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  they  are  deceiving  themselves,  and  making  a  mockery  of 
truth  and  honesty.  Money,  honors,  and  amusements  are  the  idols 
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of  our  time,  the  moloch  which  men  worship  as  the  Israelites  did  the 
golden  calf  in  the  desert.  People  are  over-anxious  to  make  great  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  shortest  possible  time  in  order  that  they  may  lead  a  life 
of  ease  and  frivolity.  Thence  the  speculations  in  stocks  and  grain¬ 
gambling,  and  “  puts  and  calls,”  and  the  consequent  defalcation  and 
absconding  clerks,  treasurers,  and  cashiers.  And  this  egotism,  which 
respects  nothing  and  finds  its  gratification  merely  in  the  possession 
of  money  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  and  ambition,  is  fostered 
by  the  hot  contests  in  politics  and  religion,  where  the  good  of  the 
party  or  sect  alone  is  concerned,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  is 
lost  sight  of ;  where  power  is  the  all-absorbing  interest,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  disregarded.  The  more  we  complain  of  this  sad  condition, 
the  more  needful  it  seems  that  we  should  emphasize  rigid  moral 
training  and  sound  school  discipline. 

We  teachers  must  contribute  our  share  toward  rearing  the  children 
to  be  trustworthy  and  courageous  men  and  women,  that  cannot  be 
bent  and  shaken  by  every  breeze  of  the  times.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  we  must  counteract  the  vice  of  untruthfiilness,  the  habit  of 
lying  in  every  shape  and  form.  Children  must  be  reared  in  veracity 
and  sincerity.  Then,  the  second  demand  is  a  love  of  solidity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  frugality,  —  that  we  educate  the  children  todespi.se  all 
outward  show  and  ostentation,  because  these  latter  pretensions  and 
effects  are  untruthful  acts,  and  certainly  to  be  deprecated  the  same  as 
untruthfulness  in  words. 

Next,  our  young  people  must  be  taught  to  revere  and  honor  au¬ 
thority,  be  it  vested  in  men  or  in  institutions.  Read  the  rej^orts  of 
the  daily  papers,  and  you  will  see  how  crimes  against  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  are  everywhere  fostered  and  produced  by  a  disregard  of  the  law. 
“  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  in  obedience  to 
their  orders”  is  the  simple  inscription  placed  on  the  monument 
erected  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  three  hundred  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae.  Obedience  to  the  law  is  very  little  practised 
to-day  ;  neither  the  statute  nor  the  moral  law  is  regarded  ;  every  one 
wants  to  do  as  he  pleases  ;  every  one  wants  to  be  the  law  unto  him¬ 
self  and  others,  but  will  not  submit  to  the  law  of  the  State.  Self- 
righteousness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  times.  I  fence  the  contentions 
against  authority,  the  disobedience  of  employes  against  employers, 
the  disregard  of  school  and  family,  and  the  dreadful  want  of  rever¬ 
ence  toward  old  age  and  the  venerable.  Must  I  strengthen  my  asser¬ 
tions  by  example.^  You  pass  by  the  pupils  just  dismissed  from 
school,  and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  half-grown  boys,  and  observe 
how  even  girls  push  older  people  from  the  sidewalk  ;  how  some  talk 
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to  well-meaning  older  people  who  criticise  their  behavior  and  up¬ 
braid  them  for  their  vicious  conduct,  and  you  will  admit  that  the  out¬ 
look  is  sad. 

And  v;hat  can  we  do,  what  can  especially  the  school  do,  to  check 
this  wave  of  irreverance,  frivolity,  and  lawlessness  }  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  state  here  that  great  art  is  not  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end.  J^ut  one  thing  is  needed;  viz.,  that  we  ourselves 
bow  under  the  discipline  of  morality;  that  we  be  honest  and  brave, 
faithful  and  true  in  all  things  ;  that  we  ourselves  do  the  right  with 
energy.  To  live  an  e.xample  has  at  all  times  been  more  successful 
than  to  talk  an  e.xample ;  a  live  example  does  more  than  the  dead 
word.  Then  it  is  necessary  that  in  our  schools  we  diligently  take 
a  stand  for  a  rigid  discipline,  that  we  lay  stress  upon  obedience  and 
good  training ;  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  chastity,  honesty,  trust¬ 
worthiness,  reverence,  and  fidelity  must  receive  more  prominence  in 
our  work  than  knowledge  and  skill.  Knowledge  and  skill  alone  have 
never  made  men  better,  for  men  act  not  so  much  according  to  their 
reason  as  according  to  their  feelings.  Therefore  it  must  be  our  con¬ 
stant  care  to  ennoble  the  feelings,  to  reform  the  tastes.  Knowledge 
and  depravity  may  very  well  be  sisters. 

Without  rigid  discipline  the  above-mentioned  ends  can  never  be 
reached.  All  great  men  have  been  reared  under  a  severe  discipline. 
The  freer  the  institutions  of  a  people  are,  the  more  rigid  must  be 
their  discipline.  We  cannot  expect  our  free  government  to  survive 
when  the  sovereigns  are  slaves  of  their  appetites  and  tastes.  Child¬ 
hood  is  the  time  when  the  appetites  and  tastes  are  to  be  refined.  It 
will  not  do  to  allow  the  children  to  grow  up  in  willfulness  and  deceit, 
and  to  restrain  the  adult  by  stringent  laws.  What  has  become 
habitual  in  men,  be  it  evil  or  good,  cannot  be  easily  perverted  ;  for 
this  reason  the  training  to  good  habits  is  essential.  This  rigid  disci¬ 
pline  of  youth  must  not  be  insisted  upon  in  the  school  and  family 
alone  ;  it  must  pervade  also  our  public  life.  Boys  are  to  be  kept  un¬ 
der  control  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  to  be  filled  with  re¬ 
gard  for  law  and  order.  It  is  a  calamity  for  the  State  'ivhen  reverence 
of  law  and  order  arc  lost  sight  bf.  I  cannot,  therefore,  join  those 
teachers  who  say,  “  What  my  pupils  do  outside  of  school  does  not 
concern  me.”  If  we  consider  the  school  as  an  organism,  every 
transgression  of  the  law  by  a  member,  or  part  of  this  organism,  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  whole.  The  evil  conduct  of  pupils  in  public  helps  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  school.  “  What  does  not  concern  me, 
cannot  burn  me,”  is  a  bad  maxim.  The  question  whether  the 
teacher  ought  to  take  any  notice  of  the  transgression  of  the  laws  by 
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his  pupils  in  public,  seems  to  me  like  the  question,  “  Is  it  lawful  to 
heal  on  the  Sabbath  clay  ?  ”  Whenever  we  can  promote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people  we  should  do  our  share,  wliether  it  be  done  in 
school  or  out  of  it.  This  is  what  our  public  schools  should  attempt 
and  carry  out  as  their  principal  aim  :  strict  education  in  morality,  and 
rigid  discipline. 

But  our  schools  are  not  only  educational  institutions,  —  they  are 
also  created  for  the  intellectual  training  of  youth  ;  and  in  view  of  this 
we  are  justified  in  asking,  “  What  is  the  most  needful  in  this  regard.^” 
In  pondering  over  this  question  carefully,  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  answer  is  of  a  double  nature;  (i)  Our  children  must  learn 
to  work  cheerfully,  and  (2)  our  children  must  learn  to  enjoy  work, 
feel  pleasure  in  working.  The  instruction  in  school  must  be  so  im¬ 
parted  that  our  children  learn  to  work.  Yes,  to  work  ;  for  to  be  able 
to  work  is  the  demand  of  the  times.  The  evils  of  society  in  our  days 
are  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  desire  of  men  to  become  rich  with¬ 
out  labor,  merely  by  their  wits  ;  and  many  have  lost  their  hard-earned 
pennies,  and,  what  is  w’orse,  their  energies,  by  speculation.  liut  the 
penalty  had  to  come, — for,  that  man  shall  work  is  a  divine  law  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  punishment.  We  live,  in  fact,  only  when 
W'e  work;  for  life  is  work,  and  work  is  life.  Says  the  Psalmist: 
“  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labor  and  sorrow.”  And  I  am  inclined  to  add,  what  would  they  have 
been  had  they  not  been  labor  and  sorrow  ?  They  would  have  been 
nothing,  —  not  worthy  all  the  joys  and  all  the  sorrow.s.  The  happi¬ 
ness  of  man  and  of  nations  consists  in  labor,  judicious  labor,  labor 
for  the  good  of  others  and  the  whole.  If  these  assertions  are  true, — 
and  experience  proves  them  to  be  true, — it  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  educate  its  pupils  to  work  ;  that  it  tolerate  no  idleness  and  lounging, 
and  that  it  employ  the  children  in  a  rational  and  appropriate  manner, 
that  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  self-activity  may  be  fostered 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  :  that  it  train  not  but  one  j^ower  of 
the  soul,  but  that  it  appeal  to  all  the  powers  ;  that  it  take  hold  of  man 
and  cultivate  all  his  faculties  ;  that  it  arouse  the  intellect,  his  think¬ 
ing,  feeling,  and  willing  ;  and  that  by  work  it  educate  to  work.  The 
greatest  evil  in  school  is  indolence.  For  this  reason  he  is  not  the 
best  teacher  who  knows  most,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  teach  the 
children  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  their  tasks. 

It  is  a  crime  against  human  nature  to  send  children  to  school  merely 
that  they  may  learn  to  sit  still.  During  the  instruction  the  teacher 
must  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  ask  short  questions,  and  insist 
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upon  full,  definite  answers  ;  not  speak  too  much  himself,  but  see  that 
the  pupils  exercise  their  powers  of  speech.  The  more  the  teacher 
contains  himself,  the  less  prominent  he  makes  himself  in  his  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  freer  the  child  will  develop,  the  better  his  faculties  will  be 
exercised.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  go  into  a  school  where  the  teacher 
does  all  the  talking  and  the  pupils  are  made  inactive  by  mere  listen¬ 
ing.  Another  principle  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  :  We  must  not 
make  it  too  easy  for  the  children  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  not  by  play, 
but  by  hard  work,  can  they  acquire  truth.  Only  what  man  has 
worked  for,  becomes  his  own,  his  lasting  property  ;  teachers  should, 
therefore,  not  present  the  subject-matter  “  cut  and  dried  ”  on  a  tray, 
but  cause  the  pupils  “to  seek  and  find  ”  truth.  In  every  case  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  diligently  questioned  so  as  to  develop  their  ideas; 
should  be  vigorously  examined  and  tested;  and  then  everything 
should  be  practised  to  perfection,  because  only  what  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  carefully  is  a  basis  of  progress,  is  of  any  use  in  after-life.  A 
little  thoroughly  learned  is  more  than  a  great  deal  carelessly  ac¬ 
quired.  Jacotot  never  uttered  a  greater  truth  than  when  he  said: 
“You  are  not  a  scholar  when  you  have  learned  something,  but  you 
are  a  scholar  when  you  remember  what  you  have  learned.”  And 
another  one  :  “  Three  times  you  learn  and  three  times  you  forget  a 
thing,  in  order  to  remember  it  the  fourth  time.”  No  hurry,  then  ;  no 
locomotive  rapidity,  but  quiet,  circumspect  and  thorough  work. 
Yes,  let  us  take  care  that  the  children  may  learn  to  labor  vigorously, 
and  that  they  may  be  trained  to  labor  by  labor.  No  man  can  have 
success  in  life  if  he  has  not  learned  to  work,  and  even  genius  with¬ 
out  work  is  no  blessing  to  mankind.  Industry  and  perseverance  are 
indispensable  qualities  of  the  citizen.  But  we  require  also  that  work 
be  done  in  a  rational  way.  Man  must,  therefore,  be  led  to  think. 
A  man  that  labors  without  thinking  is  on  a  level  with  the  ox  in  the 
treadmill.  Thinking  alone  cannot  elevate  man  to  his  destiny  on 
earth.  This  seems  so  self-evident  that  further  argument  is  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  and  yet,  it  is  to-day  more  needful  than  ever  to  repeat  this 
maxim,  “Test  the  minds  !”  I  will  not  speak  of  the  many  superstitions 
prevalent  among  our  people,  causing  loss  of  life  and  property ;  how 
many  who  are  classed  among  the  better,  resort  to  patent  medicines 
and  nostrums,  seek  a  cure  with  quacks  and  wise  women,  instead  of 
consulting  a  reputable  physician ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  evils 
arising  from  sensations  and  commotions  created  by  social,  political, 
and  religious  itinerant  agitators  who  delude  the  people.  All  this  is 
possible  only  when  men  cannot  think  clearly,  when  they  cannot 
judge,  when  they  are  not  practised  in  understanding  arguments, 
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when  they  do  not  realize  the  effects  and  consequences  of  their  actions 
beforehand.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  school  cannot  satisfy  all  these 
demands,  that  it  cannot  do  everything  ;  but  I  know,  too,  that  much 
may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  a  rigid  instruction  that  dispels 
superstition  and  credulity,  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  facts  in  such  a 
manner  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  judgment. 

When  we  consider  how  reading  is  still  taught  in  a  great  many 
schools,  how  children  are  permitted  to  stumble  over  the  piece,  or  how, 
in  many  instances,  they  imitate,  parrot-like,  the  elocution  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  without  comprehending  the  sense,  need  we  wonder  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  press  and  an  abundance  of  cheap,  good  books,  so  few 
people  get  any  good  out  of  their  reading?  And,  then,  how  unmusic¬ 
ally  is  poetry  recited  by  the  children  ?  Can  the  child,  by  such  such 
exercises,  be  raised  intellectually ?  Is  it  led  to  think  properly?  Is 
such  lip-work  reading,  i.  c.,  taking  in  the  sense  of  the  author  ? 

Is  is  not  expressly  said  in  the  Scriptures,  “  Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readcst”  ?  and  is  not  the  definite  answer  given  ;  “  How  can 
I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me?”  It  is  similar  with  regard  to 
reading-lessons  in  schools,  which  are  not  discussed  nor  explained,  no 
questions  asked  except,  mechanically,  those  in  the  foot-notes,  if 
teachers  would  but  ask.  Who?  What?  Where?  When?  Why? 
How  ?  etc.,  by  such  practice  a  good  deal  might  be  gained.  Then  the 
practice  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  pupils  write  down  in  sim¬ 
ple  form  the  result  of  their  discussions  and  conv'crsations  ;  for  when 
they  know  that  they  will  be  asked  to  do  this,  they  will  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  and  attentive  in  the  reading  of  the  lesson.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  composition-writing  success  is  obtainable  only  when  the 
pupils  have  (i)  practice,  (2)  practice,  and  (3)  practice.  To  write  a 
composition  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  is  not  sufificient :  daily  exer¬ 
cises  alone  can  secure  tangible  results. 

In  turning  now  to  the  second  standard  study,  I  would  ask  that  the 
teachers  spend  not  so  much  time  in  requiring  their  pupils  to  do  long, 
difficult  problems,  which  often  take  an  hour  or  more  for  their  solu¬ 
tion,  but  rather  take  pride  in  causing  the  pupils  to  solve  clearly  and 
exactly  a  hundred  easy  problems  in  an  hour.  It  may  be  that  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  text-book  is  in  the  way  of  teaching  arithmetic  properly, 
the  teacher  striving  for  results  rather  than  solutions;  it  may  be  that 
the  slate-work  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  oral  work  of  former 
days  ;  it  may  be  that  vigorous  thought  is  repugnant  to  the  easy¬ 
going  playful  habits  of  the  times  :  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  this  state  of  affairs  demands  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  One  thing  especially  I  wish  to  emphasize  :  development 
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and  demonstration,  and  a  familiarity  with  numbers  up  to  icx)  at  least, 
are  the  basis  of  success  in  arithmetic. 

I  might  here  speak  of  a  great  many  things,  of  the  instruction 
in  the  Natural  Sciences,  which  arc  principally  calculated  to  foster 
vigorous  consecutive  thinking  and  to  dispel  superstition,  — but 
what  I  have  said  is  sufficient.  One  caution,  however,  seems  not 
out  of  place,  — that  to  know  a  few  things  well  is  decidedly  prefer¬ 
able  to  skimming  over  a  great  many  things  hurriedly  ;  non 
multa,  sed  ninlinin  has  even  today  not  lost  its  force.  At  dinner- 
table  the  wise  man  selects  from  the  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  such  viands 
as  are  digestible  and  whole.some  ;  the  dainties  and  tid-bits  spoil  the 
stomach  :  in  the  same  manner  the  teacher  must  choose  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  branches  such  as  can  be  easily  assimilated  and  make  the 
child  grow  intellectually.  If  you  practise  upon  a  few  worthy  things 
thoroughly,  and  by  them  discipline  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  you  have 
done  your  duty  ;  your  pupils  have  learned  how  to  learn. 

As  a  true  friend  of  the  public  school,  I  ask  you  to  receive  my  opin¬ 
ions  and  monitions  in  the  same  kind  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 
We  must  fight  against  those  arch-enemies  of  human  happiness, 
against  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  cost  our  jicople  large  sums  an¬ 
nually  ;  we  are  to  promote  clear  thinking  and  a  keen  perception  of 
existing  facts  and  conditions  ;  we  are  to  be  the  custodians  of  the 
erudition  of  the  mind  and  the  ennobling  of  the  race,  of  the  education 
for  rational  work  by  work.  And  another  request  :  Our  children  shall 
not  only  learn  to  work  in  thinking  and  to  think  in  working,  but  the 
instruction  must  be  so  imparted  that  they  feel  pleasure  in  learning  and 
that  they  work  joyfully.  Not  the  intellect  alone,  but  akso  the  heart, 
requires  its  share  of  culture.  How  may  this  be  accomplished.^  The 
world  to-day  is  full  of  men  of  embittered  and  pessimistic  views.  You 
see  so  many  long-drawn  faces  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
to  ask.  How  may  our  youth  be  preserved  in  its  happiness  and  gay 
spirits  which  enable  them  to  conquer  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  to 
come  out  of  the  battle  victorious  ?  By  further  investigation  and 
observation  we  detect  that  nothing  but  rational  work  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  happiness  and  blessing ;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  sno- 
ccssful  work  really  gladdens  and  cheers  man’s  existence.  Wherev^er 
there  is  no  success  in  work,  there  is  no  satisfaction;  and  the  words  of 
God  to  Adam  after  the  fall,  are  especially  characteristic  :  “  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  and  thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  the  ground  bring  forth  to  thee.”  Not  that  man  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  is  the  penalty,  but  that  the  ground  shall  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles,  that  he  shall  have  no  outcome  from  his  work. 
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Wherever  such  work  without  prosperous  results  is  man’s  lot,  he  can¬ 
not  labor  to  his  satisfaction  ;  he  cannot  enjoy  peace  and  happiness; 
let  us,  therefore,  take  pains  that  our  children  may  feel  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  accompanies  successful  work.  One  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  kindergarten  work,  and  one  which  even  the  opponents 
of  Froebel’s  system  have  to  acknowledge  is,  that  cpiite  young  children 
feel  the  satisfaction  of  successful  labor,  because  every  one  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  occupations  admits  of  tangible  results  from  the  work  ex¬ 
pended  on  it.  Do  not  let  us  give  the  pupils  anything  for  which  they 
have  no  use  in  after-life.  Let  us  select  the  typical  and  most  essential 
from  all  the  branches,  and  by  these  exercise  their  skill  and  discipline 
the  children’s  minds.  Too  many  things  spoil  the  stomach.  Let  us 
only  give  them  matter  calculated  to  educate  the  mind,  —  good,  plain 
fare,-^no  confectionery.  When  a  careful  selection  has  been  made,  let 
us  present  the  food  according  to  dietetic  rules.  Do  not  raise  your 
standard  too  high,  do  not  impose  tasks  that  overtax  the  pupil’s  powers,  , 
do  not  burden  nor  discourage  them  by  exacting  demands  which  they, 
even  with  good  will  and  strength,  are  unable  to  fulfill  ;  rather  short 
and  easy  lessons  which  may  be  well  and  surely  learned,  than  long  and 
difficult  tasks  which  torture  them  and  allow  them  to  work  without 
success.  Rather  give  them  few  poems  well  chosen,  and  let  them  be 
so  well  learned  that  they  become  the  inalienable  property  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thus  may  be  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  when  they  have  be¬ 
come  old  men  and  women. 

Rcpctitio  cst  mater  stndiornm."  Do  not  neglect  repetition  and  I 
the  necessary  drill.  A  teacher  who  neglects  them  can  never  obtain  | 
the  highest  results.  The  field  of  his  school  will  bring  forth  thorns 
and  thistles  to  him  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  children  lose  all  hap¬ 
piness  and  work  but  unwillingly.  Children  that  are  not  bright  and 
smart  deserve  the  teacher’s  most  loving  care.  When  there  are  such 
weak  and  dull  children  in  your  school,  have  special  patience  with,  and 
care  for,  them  ;  the  bright  and  talented  ones  learn  without  special 
effort  on  your  part.  Do  not  extinguish  the  love  of  work  in  these 
weak  ones,  but  fan  it  into  a  flame.  Many  teachers  scold  and  abuse 
the  weak  ones,  calling  them  hard  names  and  telling  them  they  are 
good  for  nothing  and  will  never  make  their  mark  in  the  world.  Con¬ 
tinued  reproaches  of  this  kind  are  too  apt  to  stifle  all  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  and  finally  they  lose  all  self-confidence  and  give 
up  in  despair ;  they  do  not  expect  ever  to  amount  to  anything.  If 
they  are  not  dull,  yet  they  lose  all  courage  for  further  exertion.  They 
finally  believe  what  the  teacher  tells  them  and  become  sullen  and 
morose.  The  great  benefactors  of  the  world  were  not  the  so-called 
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bright  school-boys,  and  many  examples  could  be  given  of  good  and 
great  men  who,  had  it  been  left  to  their  teacher’s  prognosis,  would 
never  have  risen  from  the  slough  of  mediocrity.  Do  not  despise  the 
stolid,  slow  children,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  bright  ones  will  be  of 
most  use  to  the  world.  If  one  could  get  statistics  from  the  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  on  this  point,  we  might  obtain  some  interesting 
disclosures  ;  we  should  find  that  the  pupils  who  were  considered  the 
smartest  and  brightest  in  school  have  by  no  means  become  the  most 
useful  men.  For  this  reason,  train  every  faculty  even  the  weak  one  ; 
give  each  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
progress  in  little  bits.  Successful  work  alone  can  make  man  happy 
and  blessed. 

And  another  demand  !  children  can  be  happy  only  when  they  feel 
that  their  teacher  loves  them.  Children  have  a  very  fine  sense  for 
detecting  the  love  of  their  teacher.  They  ask  for  love  ;  for  they  were 
made  to  be  loved.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  tell  them 
continually  of  his  love  for  them  ;  when  the  teacher’s  love  is  genuine, 
the  pupils  know  it  without  words.  In  a  school  where  love  dwells,  the 
teacher  may  be  strict — O  so  strict ! — and  the  children  love  him  neverthe¬ 
less.  But  in  order  to  be  successful, love  must  be  coupled  with  justice; 
love  must  be  consistent.  This  becomes  evident  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  punishment.  He  only  ought  to  be  privileged  to  administer  pun¬ 
ishment  who  punishes  lovingly,  who  punishes  to  reform.  The  rod  is 
most  effective  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  loves  his  pupils  best. 
Love  and  true  happiness  can  be  found  in  school  only,  when  the 
teacher  loves  his  profession,  when  he  is  filled  with  holy  enthusiasm 
for  his  cause.  The  worst  drawbacks  for  the  success  of  a  teacher  has 
ever  been  discontentedness,  moroseness,  and  a  soured  temper.  I  can 
not  help  acknowledging  that  the  teacher’s  calling  in  many  respects  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  that  neither  money,  nor  honor,  nor  respect,  are 
lavished  upon  him  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  teacher’s  condi¬ 
tion,  in  school  or  out  of  school,  is  improved  by  bitterness ;  that  he 
may  have  better  success,  or  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-men,  by 
complaints.  When  a  teacher’s  heart  is  filled  with  joy,  when  he  works 
cheerfully  and  lovingly,  the  children  cannot  help  catching  this  love 
and  cheerfulness;  then  they  will  like  to  work  also,  the  parents  take  an 
interest  in  the  school,  and  the  moral  conquests  which  raise  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  public  esteem  will  not  be  wanting.  On  this  point  I  might 
add  a  great  many  things,  but  I  must  stop  for  fear  of  transgressing 
the  limits  of  this  article.  Yet  before  I  close,  I  wish  to  recapitulate 
niy  demands  in  short,  tangible  form. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  public  school  is  rigorous  discipline,  and 
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strict  moral  education  in  truthfulness,  righteousness,  honesty,  and 
conscientiousness,  in  duty,  decency,  and  reverence.  Wherever  these 
virtues  are  neglected,  the  intellectual  acquirements  will  resemble  the 
rays  of  decaying  wood,  which  emit  light  but  never  warm.  In 
the  second  place,  our  youth  need  rigid  intellectual  training,  an  in¬ 
struction  which  comprehends  all  the  faculties,  which  teaches  to  work 
and  to  love  work.  I  emphasize  especially  severe  logical  thinking  and 
a  correct  expression  of  thought  in  speaking  and  writing.  The  pupils 
must  be  enabled  not  only  to  comprehend,  but  also  to  represent  ideas 
properly.  To  this  training  of  the  intellect  must  be  added  a  culture 
of  the  heart.  Children  must  be  guided  in  such  a  way  that  labor  if 
joy  to  them,  and  that  they  are  happy  in  rational,  successful  work.  The 
teacher  must  be  the  example  by  which  the  holy  warmth  is  kindled, 
which  renders  what  is  difficult  easy,  and  the  burdens  light. 

These  are  some  general  principles  which,  I  hope,  you  may  indorse. 
I  believe  I  have  not  uttered  a'sentiment  that  you  have  not  felt  and 
acted  upon  in  your  schools;  yet  I  thought  that,  by  repeating  them, 
I  might  encourage  you  in  your  labors  and  point  out  the  manifold 
blessings  that  you  may  bestow  on  the  rising  generation.  If  you 
educate  your  pupils  according  to  these  principles,  the  public  school 
will  fulfill  its  mission  ;  the  education  of  the  people  will  lead  to 
national  prosperity,  to  national  happiness  ;  the  outcome  will  be  good 
citizens  and,  what  is  more,  good  men  and  women. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  there  sprang  up  in 
Flanders  a  family  of  printers,  who  soon  brought  the  art  to  such  per¬ 
fection  that,  even  to-day,  their  prints  are  unsurpassed.  Their  trade¬ 
mark  was  a  pair  of  dividers,  one  foot  of  which  was  fixed  and  the 
other  moving  around  on  the  globe  ;  the  motto  was,  “  Lahore  et  con- 
stantid”  by  labor  and  perseverance.  A  later  member  of  the  firm 
added,  “  Pictate  et  frudentia  by  piety  and  prudence.  Let  us  labor, 
then,  and  persevere ;  let  us  teach  our  pupils  to  labor  and  persevere, 
and  prudence  and  piety  will  be  the  result. 
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A  child  is  educated  by  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Every  circumstance  of  early  life,  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the 
games  and  the  tasks,  all  have  their  influence.  But  greater  than  any 
of  these  is  the  influence  of  human  beings,  the  children  who  are  play¬ 
mates,  the  men  and  women,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  father  and 
the  mother.  The  mother  affects  the  education  of  a  child  more  than 
all  the  combined  material  circumstances  of  life.  A  human  soul  can¬ 
not  be  truly  educated  by  any  instrument  less  noble  than  itself.  Only 
by  a  diamond  can  a  diamond  be  polished. 

The  work  of  a  school  is  helped  very  much  by  proper  material  sur¬ 
roundings,  grounds  for  physical  e.xercise,  houses  well  arranged  and 
furnished.  Pictures  on  the  walls  cultivate  the  taste.  Music  helps  to 
soften  the  manners.  Maps  and  apparatus  and  text  books  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  may  be,  as  the  Ale.xandrian  school¬ 
master  said,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science,  yet  these  material  aids 
serve  to  make  a  good  turnpike  of  the  public  highway.  But  all  of 
these  combined  are  as  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  teacher.  With  no 
books,  no  apparatus,  and  no  furniture.  Postal ozzi  could  do  good  work. 
His  very  necessities  led  to  the  invention  of  new  motives,  which  made 
education  a  science.  A  skillful  teacher  does  good  w'ork  with  no  mate¬ 
rial  aids ;  an  unskillful  teacher  does  poor  work  wdth  the  best.  No 
other  instrument  of  education  is  so  important  as  the  master. 

Much  deserved  attention  has  been  given  to  courses  of  study,  and 
there  has  been  great  discussion  as  to  what  mental  food  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  strengthen  this  or  that  mental  faculty.  Here,  also,  the  over¬ 
powering  influence  of  the  master  is  apparent, — for  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  botany,  or  an  ancient  classic,  or  pure  geometry,  he  may  culti¬ 
vate  elegance  of  expression  with  vigor  of  thought,  and  lead  the  pupil 
by  either  path  to  love  science  and  to  strive  for  scholarship. 

Once  all  education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  Experience 
has  shown  that  ecclesiastical  organizations  are  not  necessarily  inspired 
with  ability  to  conduct  schools.  Many  of  the  best  schools  are  under 
their  control  and  are  wisely  managed,  but  this  is  not  due  to  any  pe¬ 
culiar  virtue  in  the  organization.  Learned  men,  inspired  with  love  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  make  the  school. 
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At  the  present  day  the  state  is  everywhere  assuming  control  of  the 
business  of  education.  This  will  meet  with  assent  as  long  as  good 
schools  are  made ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  best  teachers  are  employed. 
It  will  fail  and  be  condemned  whenever  teachers  are  employed  because 
they  are  of  a  certain  party  in  politics,  or  of  a  certain  denomination  in 
religion,  or  whenever  they  are  appointed  on  any  other  ground  than 
the  best  education  of  the  children. 

All  employees  of  the  State  must  either  be  elected  by  the  people,  or 
appointed  by  other  officers.  Popular  election  is  proper  for  those  who 
arc  to  represent  in  some  way  the  sovereign  power,  cither  as  legisla¬ 
tors,  or  as  principal  executive  officers.  Appointment  is  the  proper 
way  for  those  who  are  to  exercise  some  particular  professional  skill. 
Reason  and  experience  teach  us  that  the  people  cannot  exercise  a  wise 
discrimination  in  the  election  of  such  officers,  particularly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  chief  executive  or  legislators  are  chosen. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  school  officers,  whether  they  be  super¬ 
intendents,  examiners,  or  teachers.  Their  work  is  skilled  labor.  The 
skill  and  knowledge  required  can  be  obtained  only  by  education  and 
training.  The  higher  officers,  the  superintendents  and  the  examiners, 
may  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation.  In  practice, 
superintendents  for  county  and  State  are  usually  elected,  but  superin¬ 
tendents  for  towns  and  cities  are  appointed  by  boards  of  education. 
I  believe  that  experience  is  in  favor  of  appointment, —  those  superin¬ 
tendents  who  have  been  appointed  by  boards  of  education  or  other 
responsible  officers  have  done  better  work  than  those  who  have  been 
'  elected  by  the  people.  Of  course,  the  rule  has  exceptions.  Teachers 
are  universally  appointed  by  a  board  or  committee,  and  there  is  at 
least  a  pretence  of  examination.  As  the  necessity  of  such  examina¬ 
tion  is  conceded,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of, —  i.  Who  should  be  ex¬ 
aminers  of  teachers ;  2.  The  object  ;  and,  3.  The  method  of  such 
examinations.  * 

The  examiner  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  committee  or  board 
that  appoints  the  teacher ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  board  of 
education  will  be  composed  of  experienced  teachers,  and  certainly 
none  others  are  qualified  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  their 
profession.  Nothing  that  teachers  have  to  do  requires  so  much  skill 
as  conducting  an  examination.  The  ordinary,  well  educated  man, 
without  experience  in  such  work,  is  rarely  able  to  make  a  fair  measure 
of  a  candidate’s  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ;  much  less  is  he  able  to  de- 

^  For  the  facts  as  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
teachers,  I  am  in  debt  to  the  circular  recently  published  by  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 
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termine  the  candidate’s  skill  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches. 
Even  if  members  of  the  school  committee  were  usually  competent  to 
examine  teachers,  the  power  should  be  in  other  hands.  The  party 
that  employs  the  teacher,  that  makes  the  bargain  as  to  salary,  if  he  is 
also  the  examiner,  is  very  apt  to  make  the  bargain  first  and  the  exam¬ 
ination  afterwanl.  If  the  bargain  suits  the  employer,  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  suit  the  examiner.  Within  my  own  observation,  this 
has  been  the  process,  and  I  doubt  not  many  have  observed  the  same 
thing,  it  is  so  natural.  The  examiner  should  not  only  be  separate 
from,  but  independent  of,  the  board  that  employs  the  teacher.  Any 
contract  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  who  has  not  already  been 
examined  and  passed,  ought  to  be  simply  void.  It  is  so  ordered  in 
some  States,  but  this  wise  law  may  be  easily  evaded  when  the  exam¬ 
iner  is  himself  the  employer  or  the  employer’s  committee. 

In  all  the  States  west  or  south  of  New  York  examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  county,  and  not  for  smaller  divisions  of  territory  ;  but 
in  eight  or  nine  States  examiners  may  be  appointed  for  a  city  or  town 
or  independent  school  district.  In  twenty-one  States  the  county  is 
the  smallest  district  for  examining  purposes.  In  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  the  examiners  are  town  officers,  and  (except  in  Vermont) 
they  appear  to  be  members  of  the  town  school  committee.  The 
geographical  limit  of  this  custom  is  marked.  I  wish  we  could  have 
the  results  of  observation  made  by  competent  persons,  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  a  district  for  purposes  of  examination.  My  own 
experience  is  limited  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  we  have  all  kinds 
of  districts.  I  have  served  as  a  city  school-examiner  in  the  largest 
city  of  the  State,  again  as  a  State  school-examiner,  and  again  as  a 
county  school-examiner ;  also  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  a  city 
board  of  education,  and  afterwards  of  a  township  board.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  (except  for  large 
cities)  the  counties  were  united  in  groups  for  this  purpose,  usually 
three  counties  in  one  group.  I  believe  that  this  has  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  best  teachers  who  have  given  some  attention  to  this 
question.  The  district  should  be  large  enough  to  make  private  and 
personal  influence  very  improbable. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  examiners, — better  if  there  are  three, — 
at  every  examination.  In  overseeing  the  work  of  a  class  of  candi¬ 
dates,  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes  are  needed.  In  weighing  results, 
more  than  one  judgment  is  needed.  In  eleven  States  the  examina¬ 
tions  are  conducted  by  single  examiners.  In  one  of  these  States  the 
State  Board  of  Education  submitted  copies  of  the  same  e.xamination 
papers  to  a  large  number  of  county  superintendents,  who  were  the 
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examiners,  requesting  each  one  to  examine  and  mark  the  papers  and 
return  them  to  the  State  Board.  This  was  done,  and  the  various 
markings  compared.  It  was  found  that  e.xamincrs  differed  in  their 
judgment  of  the  same  answer  by  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  eighty,  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  attainable.  Much  of  this  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  incompetency  of  some  of  the  examiners,  and  perhaps  also  to  ob¬ 
scurity  in  the  statement  of  the  question  ;  but  I  have  known  experi¬ 
enced,  careful  examiners  to  differ  by  twenty-five  per  centum  in  their 
judgments.  However,  such  difference  would  generally  be  less  than 
ten  per  centum  after  consultation  and  comjiarison  of  views.  My  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  plan  which  is  followed  in  most  States,  requiring  a 
plurality  of  examiners,  is  more  like  to  produce  just  decisions. 

One  of  the  c.xamining  board  should  always  be  the  superintendent 
under  whom  the  teacher  is  expected  to  work.  No  other  person  is  as 
much  interested  in  having  a  fair  and  just  examination  as  the  super¬ 
intendent.  If  the  candidate  has  had  charge  of  a  school,  no  one  is  in 
as  good  a  position  to  judge  rightly  of  his  ability  as  the  skilled  teacher 
who  has  inspected  his  labors.  This  principle  has  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  experience.  In  twenty-three  States  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  or  town  is,  by  law,  an  examiner  of  teachers. 
Also,  in  a  great  many  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  superintendent  is 
one  of  the  examiners.  In  many  cases  the  good  influence  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  has  neutralized  or  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  district  ex¬ 
aminers  for  small  districts.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  view  of  what 
appear  to  be  the  teachings  of  experience,  I  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  constitute  a  board  of  e.xamincrs  is  to  have  it  consist  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  three  contiguous  districts. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  methods  of  examination  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  object.  This  is,  primarily,  to  determine  whether  the 
applicant  may  have  license  to  teach  in  a  public  school.  “  rrimarily,” 
for  the  examination  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of 
teachers  in  order  to  classify  them,  and  assign  to  such  his  proper  rank. 
This  use  of  the  examination  is  recognized  in  about  thirty  States, 
perhaps  more.  In  twelve  States  there  are  three  grades  ;  in  nine 
States  there  are  four  grades  ;  in  some  States  five  or  six  ;  and  in  one 
State  there  are  seven  different  periods  of  time  for  which  certificates 
may  be  valid.  Usually  certificates  on  licenses  are  valid  for  a  limited 
time,  and  the  rank  of  the  teacher  is  shown  by  the  time  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  ;  but  in  several  States  certificates  of  two  or  of  three  grades  are 
valid  for  the  same  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  prevailing  method  or 
established  principle  to  govern  the  classification  of  teachers. 

The  first  distinction  to  be  made  is  between  those  who  are  not  yet 
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recognized  as  teachers  by  profession  and  those  who  are  so  recognized. 
There  are  so  few  professional  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
that  it  is  necessary,  and  will  be  for  years,  to  allow  many  to  begin  the 
work  of  teaching  who  are  only  on  trial.  In  four  or  five  States  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  lowest  grade  are  valid  for  a  less  time  than  one  year, 
but  generally  the  minimum  is  one  year;  and  this  is  the  better  way, 
for  these  persons  are  supposed  to  be  on  trial,  and  six  months  is  hardly 
long  enough  for  the  fair  trial  of  a  beginner.  Some  superintendents 
have  advised  that  the  teacher  should  never  be  granted  a  second  certifi¬ 
cate  for  a  minimum  period,  and  in  one  State  at  least  this  is  the  law. 
This  may  be,  under  some  circumstances,  good  as  a  general  rule  when 
one  of  the  board  of  examiners  is  the  superintendent  who  has  over¬ 
seen  the  work  of  the  candidate  and  can  testify  as  to  its  success  or 
failure.  Where  this  has  not  been  done,  or  where  the  failure  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  trial.  Such  trial  certificates 
need  not  be  all  of  the  same  grade ;  some  may  be  for  primary  work 
and  some  for  higher  grades.  Some  beginners  may  have  the  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  which  are  needed  for  an  assistant  in  high- 
school  work. 

The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is,  that  those  who  show  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  on  trial,  licensed  to  teach  for  one  year,  and  the  exami¬ 
ners  should  have  the  power  at  their  discretion  to  renew  this.  It 
might  be  propej  to  renew  for  several  years,  if  the  teacher  shows 
every  year  some  decided  progress.  There  must  be  more  normal 
schools  and  better  ones  before  we  can  limit  the  trial-period  to  a  single 
year.  Those  who  show  to  the  examiners  sufficient  knowledge  and 
sufficient  skill  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession,  ought  to  be  admitted 
without  any  limit  of  time. 

In  a  majority  of  States  certificates  are  issued  for  various  numbers 
of  years  ;  in  two  or  three  States  even  ten-year  certificates  are  issued. 
There  is  no  more  reason  in  this  than  there  would  be  in  admitting  a 
lawyer  to  practice  at  the  bar  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  I  can  see  no 
more  reason  in  a  license  for  two  years  than  in  one  for  ten  years.  If 
the  holder  is  on  trial,  one  year  is  long  enough,  and  if  not  on  trial, 
there  is  no  justification  for  placing  a  limit  of  time  on  the  license. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  limit  of  grade,  depending  on  scholarship. 
In  practice  the  length  of  time  of  a  certificate  depends  almost  alv;ays 
on  the  literary  attainments  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  classify  teachers.  But  there  is  no  justice  in  it. 

I  have  known  a  woman,  a  gentlewoman,  who  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  two  essentials  of  a  good  teacher,  common  sense  and  a 
loving  heart.  Her  scholarship  did  not  reach  high,  but  she  was  a  good 
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teacher.  Teaching  was  her  profession,  and  she  deserved  a  life-certifi- 
cate  as  much  as  any  of  her  examiners,  but  she  was  compelled  every 
year  to  fret  her  honest  soul  with  vile  problems  on  higher  arithmetic 
and  syntactical  analysis.  Her  examiners  were  honest  men,  and  they 
knew  her  worth.  They  made  a  compromise  between  their  sense  of 
right  and  the  time-system  of  grading  ;  they  ignored  the  ignorance  of 
syntax,  and  every  year  issued  a  certificate  for  one  year.  The  system 
ought  not  to  make  such  compromises  necessary.  Every  teacher 
known  to  do  good  work  ought  to  have  a  certificate  for  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  scholarship  or  of  science  can  of 
itself  make  one  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession.  The  col- 
lege  graduate,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class,  may  be  unpre¬ 
pared  and  unfit  to  teach  others.  Then  the  object  of  the  examination 
of  teachers  may  be  definitely  stated  to  be, — 

1.  To  separate  those  who  may  not  teach  from  those  who  may  ; 

2.  To  divide  those  who  may  teach  on  trial  from  those  who  are 
finally  admitted  to  the  profession  ; 

3.  To  ascertain  in  what  subjects  each  teacher  is  competent  to  give 
instruction,  and  to  grade  accordingly  both  trial  and  life-certificates. 

Of  course,  when  teachers  already  having  life-certificates  wish  to  be 
authorized  to  teach  a  higher  grade  of  school,  they  can  be  examined 
as  to  the  new  subjects. 

The  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  examination  are  indicated  some¬ 
what  in  the  discussion  of  its  objects.  The  subject-matter  must,  of 
course,  include  all  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  end  of  the  grade  in 
which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  ranked.  It  must  include  more  than 
this.  To  teach  properly  the  mathematics  of  any  grade,  the  teacher 
should  know  at  least  as  much  as  is  taught  in  the  grade  above.  To 
teach  anything  well,  the  teacher  should  know  more  than  is  given  in 
the  text-book,  for  we  do  not  know  anything  well  unless  we  know  what 
is  around  and  beyond. 

In  addition  to  what  is  in  the  school  course,  the  examination  should 
include  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education.  lu’en  those  who 
have  never  taught  and  are  candidates  for  only  a  trial-certificate,  should 
have  studied  the  science  of  education  ;  they  should  have  studied  what 
is  written  by  experienced  teachers.  It  may  be  said  that  if  this  were 
insisted  upon,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  schools  would  be 
closed  for  want  of  teachers.  With  sorrow  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
this  is  so.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is  right.  Its  justice  is  so  manifest 
that  I  do  not  see  how  to  make  it  clearer  by  argument.  We  might  as 
well  admit  lawyers  to  practice  who  have  never  opened  a  law-book,  or 
physicians  who  have  never  studied  medicine,  as  teachers  who  have 
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never  studied  the  science  of  education.  If  we  cannot  apply  the  rule 
now,  we  can  at  least  recognize  its  propriety,  and  we  can  try  to  make  it 
possible.  In  the  meanwhile,  examiners  may,  with  due  caution,  ex¬ 
tend  the  trial  period  in  certain  cases. 

Candidates  for  final  admission  to  the  profession  should  be  e.xamined 
on  all  the  previous  matter,  and  their  knowledge  should  be  more  thor¬ 
ough  than  is  required  for  those  who  are  admitted  on  trial.  Such  a 
candidate  should  be  able  to  explain  and  defend  his  own  methods  of 
government  and  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  direct  examination, 
the  examiners  should  have  before  them  a  detailed  report  on  each  case 
by  the  superintendent  who  has  inspected  the  candidate’s  school-work. 
They  may  learn  something  from  the  school  records  which  the  candi¬ 
date  has  made.  Also  the  evidence  of  the  school  committee,  and  of 
others,  might  be  admitted,  leaving  to  the  examiners  to  determine  its 
weight,  as  is  done  by  other  courts.  This  is  the  rule  of  evidence  in 
courts  of  justice.  A  board  of  examiners  exercises  a  judicial  function. 
They  are  judges,  and  they  may  with  propriety  receive  and  fairly  weigh 
all  evidence  that  bears  upon  the  fact  which  they  are  to  determine. 

In  what  remains  to  be  said  about  the  methods  of  examination,  the  judi¬ 
cial  character  of  the  work  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  superintendent  is  of  greater  value  than 
that  given  by  others,  because  the  superintendent  is  an  expert ;  he 
knows  better  than  the  average  member  of  a  board  of  education  what 
is  good  work  done  by  a  teacher.  I  have  assumed  all  the  while  that 
efficient  sujjervision  is  a  part  of  the  school  system.  There  is  no  room 
in  this  paper  for  the  argument  of  that  question,  farther  than  this, — 
there  ought  to  be  superintendents,  even  if  there  were  no  other  use  for 
them  than  to  constitute  boards  of  examiners. 

Statements  given  by  persons  who  are  not  teachers  are  of  very  little 
value.  This  is  true  of  statements  from  teachers,  if  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  question  the  witness.  Such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  all  on  a  matter  which  the  examiners  can  find  out  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  candidate.  In  West  Virginia,  the  rule  is  announced  that  “  no 
diploma  or  recommendation  from  a  college  president  or  faculty  super¬ 
cedes  the  necessity  of  an  examination.  ”  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  established  rules  of  courts  in  the  admission  of  evidence.  No  can¬ 
didate  having  the  required  knowledge  has  any  cause  to  fear  a  fair  ex¬ 
amination.  Diplomas  from  normal  schools  ought  to  be  received  on 
the  same  ground,  allowing  them  their  due  weight,  but  not  to  super¬ 
cede  the  necessity  of  examination. 

When,  in  the  board  of  examiners,  the  superintendent  tells  what  he 
knows  about  the  candidate,  he  is  for  the  time  a  witness  rather  than  a 
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judge,  and  he  should  state  the  facts,  that  his  fellow-examiners  may 
exercise  their  own  judgment. 

No  person  of  bad  or  of  doubtful  moral  character  should  have  charge 
of  children  in  school.  The  evidence  of  character  required  by  exam- 
ers  is  frequently  very  flimsy, —  merely  certificates  from  persons  them- 
selves  unknown.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Ex-  ^ 
aminers  of  Ohio  to  make  an  independent  investigation,  and  obtain  | 
evidence  entirely  separate  from  the  statements  presented  by  the  can-  ' 
didate  before  a  certificate  was  issued.  A  life-certificate  ought  never  | 
to  be  allovvetl  on  merely  one-sided  testimonials. 

There  are  several  details  of  methods  which  I  had  purposed  to  dis-  I 
cuss,  such  as  a  State  board  of  examiners  to  supervise  all  the  work  of 
examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  State ;  the  relative  value  of 
oral  and  written  examinations  ;  the  publicity  of  examinations ;  how 
far  candidates  may  be  trusted  ;  the  use  of  marks  received  at  previous 
examinations,  etc.  ;  but  already  this  paper  is  long  enough.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  examination  should  be  thorough,  and  it  should  be  fair. 
There  should  be  time  enough,  particularly  for  life-certificates,  and 
when  examiners  are  in  doubt,  they  should  not  reject,  but  continue  the 
examination  till  their  judgments  are  satisfied. 

A  word  about  questions.  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  fool¬ 
ish  questions  that  are  sometimes  put.  Our  journals  frequently  amuse 
their  readers  with  examples  of  silly  answers,  answers  that  are  very 
ridiculous  and  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
foolish  questions  }  A  foolish  answer  merely  shows  that  one  candidate 
is  not  fit  to  pass,  but  a  foolish  question  is  an  injustice  to  a  whole  class 
of  candidates.  I  have  seen  an  “arithmetic  paper  ”  at  a  teacher’s  ex¬ 
amination,  in  which  one  problem  required  the  demonstration  of  a  new 
proposition  in  geometry  ;  and  when  it  was  done,  the  only  arithmetical 
part  of  the  solution  was  to  divide  30  by  2.  No  candidate’s  blunder 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  vanity  of  the  examiner  who  invent¬ 
ed  such  questions.  Such  puzzles  do  positive  harm.  They  bewilder 
the  candidate.  Besides  these  harmful  questions,  there  are  many  that 
are  simply  useless.  Such  are  questions  involving  some  controverted 
point.  The  answer,  given  either  way,  affords  no  fair  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  candidate’s  knowledge.  Such,  also,  are  questions  about 
some  obscure  item  of  knowledge,  an  exception  to  a  rule  in  grammar, 
or  the  location  of  some  insignificant  town.  Knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  such  a  matter  is  no  test.  Every  question  should  test,  but  not  strain, 
the  candidate’s  skill  or  knowledge.  1 

In  conclusion,  where  there  are  good  teachers,  there  are  good  schools ;  ! 

there  may  be  good  teachers  without  a  system  of  selection,  but  such  ! 
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good  fortune  is  exceptional ;  in  those  places  where  there  is  no  efficient 
system  of  examination  (which  is  necessarily  connected  with  super¬ 
vision)  there  the  schools  make  least  progress.  No  possible  system, 
no  amount  of  expenditure  could  produce  in  one  year,  or  in  two  years, 
good  public  schools  all  over  the  United  States,  because  there  are  not 
enough  good  teachers,  and  they  cannot  be  trained  in  one  year  or  in 
two.  The  number  of  good  teachers  and  good  superintendents  is  in¬ 
creasing.  It  will  increase  more  rapidly  if  there  is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  such  persons.  That  is  the  best  system  of  schools  which 
makes  a  steady  demand  for  good  teachers, — and  that  means  universal^ 
fair,  and  thorough  examination. 
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EMERSON  AS  A  SPIRITUAL  LEADER. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

The  cry  from  the  cross,  “  It  is  finished,”  ended  for  Emerson  the 
revelation  of  the  highest  in  form  through  which  he  could  know  of  the 
highest  in  spirit.  This  completed  Christ-work  became  to  him  but 
another  mighty  force,  added  to  the  world’s  preceding  movements,  to 
open  the  way  for  the  larger  and  more  subtle  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  him  Jesus  Christ  was  buried  forevermore  to  live  only  on  history’s 
page  ;  while  for  St.  Paul,  He  had  risen  out  of  his  grave,  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  wa.s  the  Lord  whom  he  loved  and  preached. 

Emerson’s  conception  of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  him  per¬ 
sonally  caused  him  to  become  the  loyal  subject  of  the  Spirit’s  dis¬ 
pensation.  Hence  his  great  work,  with  the  light  he  could  receive, 
must  be  to  seek  for  and  worship  the  spirit  subtly  hidden  in  all  forms ; 
and,  also,  by  life  and  by  teachings,  to  be  a  revealer  of  the  hidden 
spiritual  meanings.  This  conception  of  faith  and  duty,  or  loyalty  to 
the  Spirit,  was  as  natural  to  him  as  the  conception  of  loyalty  to  a 
living,  personal,  risen  Christ  was  to  St.  Paul.  Therefore,  while  the 
thought  of  the  one,  in  its  largeness,  was  tinged,  and  even  imbued, 
with  Christian  philosophy,  the  thought  of  the  other  was  Christian 
philosophy  itself. 

These  two  different  realizations  of  Christianity  guaged  the  power 
of  the  spiritual  leadership  of  these  two  men.  Pmierson  had  a  Mars’ 
Hill,  but  not  a  Macedonia.  He  had  St.  Paul’s  calm  ecstasy,  but  not 
his  burning  zeal.  He  had  his  longing  for  personal  immortality,  but  not 
his  unbounded  assurance  of  its  reality.  He  could  say,  “  1  have  fought 
the  fight,”  but  he  could  not  see  so  clearly  the  crowm  laid  up  for  him. 

While  Paul’s  intense  soul-realism,  as  centered  in  the  living  Christ, 
brought  forth  the  ”  Epistles  to  the  Romans,”  —  the  most  profound 
book  in  existence,  as  Coleridge  said, — Emerson’s  intense  spiritism,  as 
centered  in  the  immanent  Spirit,  brought  forth  his  suggestive  work 
called  Nature.  While  St.  Paul’s  book  is  for  all  phases  of  the  human 
heart  and  so  for  all  men,  Emerson’s  book,  like  much  more  that  he 
wrote,  is  limited  by  the  condition  that  it  fall  into  fertile  soil.  This 
limitation  is  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  The  greatest 
spiritual  leaders  have  prepared  the  soil  as  well  as  planted  ;  they  have 
converted  as  well  as  inspired.  Emerson,  then,  as  a  spiritual  leader, 
had  his  limitations  in  that  he  could  not  touch  all  humanity.  In  his 
thought  as  a  w’hole,  even  if  not  in  his  limited  experiences,  he  may 
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have  touched  all  its  phases  ;  but  he  lacked  the  quickening  power  to 
inspire  all  its  units.  To  souls  turned  heavenward  he  could  give  his 
magnificent  vision  of  the  Over-Soul  ;  but  what  could  he  give  to  those 
turned  hell-ward  ?  Such  souls,  so  lost  to  the  light  that  they  cannot 
see  or  feel  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  have,  as  a  help,  some  perfect,  real 
personality  standing  along  the  ages  of  man’s  sinfulness,  who  shall 
declare  in  living  words,  “  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ”  :  “I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life”  ;  “  Come  unto  me”  and  find  rest  and  deliver¬ 
ance  from  sin,  for  “  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always.” 

In  Kmerson’s  eager  desire  to  find  God  or  Spirit  everywhere,  he 
made  all  the  revelations  to  man  to  differ  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind  ; 
hence  for  him  the  law  of  gravitation  revealed  God  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Christ  did,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  This  was  the  negative 
tendency  which  limited  somewhat  his  vision  of  a  personal  God  ;  and 
explains,  in  a  measure,  why,  in  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  work  of 
spiritualizing  matter,  he  could  not  have  seen  in  the  Transfiguration 
anything  more  than  a  “  tale  that  is  told  ”  ;  or  that,  in  his  sincere  be¬ 
lief  in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  he  could  not  have  gloried  in 
the  Resurrection  as  a  reality.  His  intense  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
Spirit  in  the  natural,  shadowed  him  from  seeing  its  peculiar  workings 
in  the  realm  of  the  super-natural.  His  very  obedience  to  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Spirit-dispensation,  under  which  he  lived  and  labored, 
was  so  soul-filling  that  it  became  his  limitation  ;  but  even  with  this 
limitation  he  so  surrendered  himself  to  the  workings  of  the  spirit 
that  he  gained  a  rich  spiritual  vision,  of  which  he  knew  the  tran¬ 
scendent  value.  He  felt  the  responsibilities,  and  accepted  willingly 
the  world’s  limitations  which  it  brought  to  him.  He  knew  that,  in 
so  far  as  his  mind  and  soul  were  one,  he  would  possess  that  concen¬ 
tration  of  vital  power  which  would  enable  him  to  see  truth  as  well  as 
to  grasp  it.  In  thus  being  a  seer  of  truth  as  well  as  a  possessor,  he 
saw  that  the  inconsistencies  of  thought  arose  from  a  want  of  this 
perfect  union  of  mind  and  soul ;  for  he  felt  that  only  the  single-eye 
reveals  the  perfect  knowledge.  Since  he  saw  that  only  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  life, — the  outcome  of  obedient  service  to  the  laws  of  Spirit, 
God, — could  insure  the  continued  presence  of  this  spiritual  vision,  he 
knew  the  value  of  being  knowing;  that  that  guaged  for  a  man 
tke  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  his  spiritual  insight.  As  his  con¬ 
ception  of  being  involved  the  growth  of  all  his  faculties,  he  was 
eager  to  bring  them  all  to  the  light.  This  necessitated  his  casting 
aside  what  seemed  to  him  shams  or  pretensions,  as  well  as  sectarian 
spectacles.  In  that  his  soul  must  know  no  avoidable  limits,  his  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Infinite  must  not  be  limitad  to  any  particular  time, 
phase,  or  form.  A  failure  to  find  such  communion  everywhere,  argued 
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for  him  a  failure  to  attain  the  highest  being.  So,  hearkening  to  the 
calls  of  the  Spirit  within  him,  and  in  nature  around  him,  he  was  will, 
ing  to  follow  where  it  led. 

As  for  himself  he  needed  no  other  authority  or  guide.  This  faith¬ 
ful  loyalty  to  innate  man,  —  the  embodiment  of  mind  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual, —  gave  to  him  glimpses  of  the  universal  mind  which  pene¬ 
trated  nature.  In  those  moments  of  ecstasy  he  seemed  blinded  to 
the  depraved  tendencies  subtly  lurking  in  man,  which,  not  subject 
to  heaven’s  will,  preclude  eternal  loss,  h^vcry  man  in  those  moments 
was  to  him  a  god,  who  could  live  in  his  own  strength.  In  his  splen¬ 
did  optimism, — and  for  this  optimism  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  grateful,  —  he  taught  obedience  to  righteous  laws  as  the  great 
remedial  force  for  humanity ;  but,  in  his  philosophy,  he  failed  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  motive  sufficient  to  inspire  that  obedience  in  those  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  sin  and  misery.  His  teachings  are. not  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  that  authoritativ’e  and  helpful  guidance,  coming  from  a 
special  life,  having  been  put  into  humanity  to  reveal  the  true  nature 
of  the  human  heart  and  its  need  of  personal  relations  to  a  personal 
Redeemer,  is,  for  such,  the  only  salvation.  This  St.  Paul  knew  and 
preached,  and  hence  the  secret  of  his  transcendent  power  as  a  spiritual 
leader.  It  was  the  core  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
rpostolic  life.  That  St.  Paul,  in  the  earthly  atmosphere  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  could  have  seen  so  clearly  that  the  supreme  love 
which  that  life  revealed  was  a  personal  God,  manifested  to  the  extent 
of  man’s  capacity  to  see  Him,  proves  his  greatness  for  all  time. 
That  Emerson  failed  to  see  the  peculiarly  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  work  done  by  such  noble  workers  as  Socrates,  Confucius, 
and  others,  and  that  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  proves  that  the  dust  of  the 
centuries’  theological  controversies  was  in  the  way  of  his  perfect 
sight.  His  eye,  which  could  span  the  ages,  saw  not  the  “  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  He  localized  the  Crucifixion; 
he  limited  divine  power;  he  had  no  isle  of  Patmos.  But  in  his  sin¬ 
cere  loyalty  to  the  spirit,  as  he  saw  it,  he  stands  as  a  leader  and  in- 
spirer  for  all  who  can  reach  him  ;  ever,  however,  to  appeal  more  to 
the  scientific  mind  than  to  the  sinful,  sorrowing  heart. 

In  a  peculiar  sense,  in  his  simple,  pure  life,  he  unconsciously  ful¬ 
filled  the  prophecies  of  the  Christ-age  concerning  the  age  to  come* 
But  in  that  he  could  not  see  the  special,  continued  relation  of  the 
Christ-dispensation  of  one  age  with  the  Spirit-reign  of  the  next  age, 
in  its  longest  bearings  upon  a  sinful  human  raee,  his  vision  was  shad¬ 
owed  by  local  clouds,  and  his  power  narrowed  to  the  comparatively 
few.  Therefore  he  will  go  down  the  ages  as  a  wise  thinker  of  serene 
spirit  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  leader  of  great  comfort  and  power. 
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THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

BY  DR.  J.  R,  BUCHANAN. 

It  is  over  forty  years  since,  by  demonstrating  the  functions  of  the 
brain  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  and  commander  of  the  body,  the  seat 
of  all  conscious  life,  that  I  organized  what  did  not  before  e.xist  any¬ 
where,  a  complete  science  of  Anthropology,  out  of  what  necessarily 
arises  a  pliilosophy  of  hygiene  of  medicine  and  of  education,  and 
which,  after  being  taught  many  years  in  medical  colleges,  is  the  basis 
of  the  new  American  University  at  Boston,  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
Had  I  time  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  man,  I  might 
show  from  the  brain  and  the  soul  the  inseparable  connection  of  the 
industrial  and  moral  elements,  using  the  word  moral  in  its  largest  and 
most  religious  sense.  But  time  permits  only  that  I  should  treat  the 
subject  from  an  external  and  practical  view. 

Education  has  a  very  simple  and  almost  self-evident  science  or  phi¬ 
losophy, — more  or  less  known  to  all,  but  very  imperfectly  applied. 
Healthful  and  pleasant  exercise  develops  every  faculty,  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  when  all  human  powers  are  thus  nor¬ 
mally  developed,  education  is  complete.  But  that  development  must 
be  symmetrical.  He  who  attempts  to  row  a  boat  with  the  right  or 
left  oar  will  not  only  make  slow  progress,  but  reach  a  different  land¬ 
ing  from  the  one  aimed  at.  He  who  would  live  upon  a  single  article 
of  diet  will  soon  find  his  constitution  undermined,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
yond  recovery.  He  who,  in  education,  would  cultivate  but  a  single 
group  of  faculties,  will  produce  so  partial  and  abnormal  a  develop¬ 
ment  as  will  mar  for  life  the  completeness  of  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood. 

Are  there  any  one-sided  methods  of  education  which  impair  the 
physical  stamina  to  an  extent  that  shortens  life  in  many  cases,  and 
impairs  its  efficiency  in  all  ?  Are  there  any  methods  of  education 
which  take  men  out  of  the  currents  of  active  life,  disqualify  them  for 
business,  and  fit  them  only  for  solitary  occupation  with  the  pen  ?  Are 
there  any  methods  of  education  which  stimulate  selfish  ambition  or 
rivalry,  but  leave  the  high  moral  nature  as  feeble  or  as  barren  as  it 
may  have  become  by  accident  or  evil  association  }  The  voice  of 
many  thousands  affirms  that  such  evils  do  exist,  and  we  see  their  ob¬ 
vious  cause  in  the  theory  of  all  prior  centuries  (which  is  still  the 
dominant  theory  of  the  universities),  that  mere  intellectual  culture  is 
a  liberal  education. 
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In  the  light  of  a  true  Anthropology,  we  see  that  intellect  is  the 
feeblest  element  of  the  human  constitution.  It  is  not  the  upbuilding 
or  the  controlling  element.  Instead  of  generating  force,  it  expends 
it ;  and  it  would  rapidly  exhaust  and  destroy  life  if  its  operation  were 
not  checked  by  sleep.  We  cannot  sustain  its  action  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Hence  a  rigidly  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  interferes  with  the  entire  moral  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  which  it  partially  suspends,  thus  choking  the  very  fountain  of 
life,  but  actually  expends  vitality  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  even  danger 
ous  to  delicate  constitutions.  What  appalling  statistics  might  be 
gathered  on  this  subject  by  a  proper  medical  commission  we  may  in¬ 
fer  from  the  injury  of  the  eyes  in  German  education,  which  begins  in 
the  primary  school  and  attains  progressively  its  full  development  in 
the  universities,  in  which,  according  to  Virchow  and  others,  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  become  myopic. 

All  partial  culture  is  fatiguing  and  ruinous.  The  law  of  health  de¬ 
mands  an  equal  distribution  of  the  blood,  the  vital  forces  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Nature  supplies  this  to  every  human  being  who  is  not  deprived 
of  his  birthright  by  an  unnatural  education,  or  the  prolonged  task¬ 
work  of  the  manufactory.  The  boy  naturally  rebels  against  this  con¬ 
straint  and  learns  to  dislike  his  tasks,  which  he  could  not  endure  but 
for  the  refresljing  relief  of  the  playground,  in  which  his  animal  and 
social  natures  are  restored.  But  true  education,  or  development  is 
delightful.  It  is  that  which  every  child,  however  young,  longs  for 
and  seeks.  He  seeks  it  in  society,  in  observation,  and  in  trying  to  do 
whatever  others  are  doing  ;  and  if  we  give  true  education,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  him  away  from  the  place  where  it  is  given.  But  no 
partial,  one-sided  system  is  a  true  education.  It  must  give  free  play 
to  all  the  activities  of  life  in  a  healthful  and  pleasant  manner.  In 
doing  this,  every  faculty  agreeably  engaged  adds  to  the  sum-total  of 
energy  and  invigorates  the  rest.  This  is  the  natural  method  which  is 
always  successful,  while  the  unnatural  method  of  exercising  a  single 
group  of  faculties ,  alone  deprives  them  of  the  energy  and  support 
they  receive  from  the  rest.  Each  faculty  makes  its  demand  on  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  when  all  are  engaged,  the  strength  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  respiration  exalts  the  vital  power  of  each  to  a  condition  ot 
increased  energy,  increased  growth,  and  the  development  which  is  the 
object  of  all  education. 

The  attempt  to  develop  by  partial  education  must  always  be  a  fail¬ 
ure,  for  partial  education  is  but  a  partial  development  of  the  vital 
forces  of  soul  and  body,  and  tends  to  their  impoverishment.  But  when 
all  are  in  operation,  firmness,  enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  ambition  are 
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roused,  every  faculty  participating  in  their  higher  life  works  in  the 
conditions  of  case,  success,  and  growth.  Our  lives  are  naturally  lives 
of  activity,  and  the  child  is  born  with  a  passion  for  activity  of  body 
and  soul, —  activity  of  the  muscles  and  activity  of  the  social  emotions, 
with  equal  activity  of  the  intellect.  In  the  old  fashioned  school  his 
muscular  activity  is  suppressed,  and  his  emotional  nature  is  also  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  command  of  silence  and  the  stern  authority  which 
suppresses  the  loving  emotions  that  are  indulged  at  home.  Every 
hour  spent  in  that  situation  is  an  injury  to  his  physical  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution.  A  child  should  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  love,  and  his 
moral  nature  dwindles  whenever  he  is  taken  out  of  it  ;  and  he  should 
live  in  the  freedom  of  bodily  motion  which  his  constitution  craves. 
It  is  not  mere  restless  motion  that  he  desires,  but  the  doing  of  some¬ 
thing  which  gratifies  his  intellect,  his  curiosity,  and  his  ambition  of 
achievement.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  we  can  leave  out  skillful, 
industrial  occupation  from  the  education  of  any  youth  (whatever  his 
future  is  to  be)  without  doing  him  an  injury  by  depriving  him  of  nor¬ 
mal  development ;  and  I  hold  there  is  no  true  liberal  education  which 
omits  the  invigorating  industrial  element. 

So  false  have  been  the  educational  theories  of  the  past  that  when 
we  suggest  industrial  occupation,  the  feeling  at  once  arises  that  it 
must  be  an  interference  with  intellectual  culture,  and  that  the  school 
and  college  can  hardly  afford  any  space  for  the  new  element,  as  they 
are  already  crowded  by  intellectual  studies.  But  instead  of  present¬ 
ing  industry  as  the  rival  or  competitor  of  literary  intellect,  I  present 
it  as  the  natural  assistant  and  invigorator  of  intellectual  education, 
maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  as  thorough  and  efficient  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  without,  as  with  it.  Industrial  occupation  whets 
the  appetite  for  knowledge.  VVe  can  hardly  appreciate  (says  E.  L. 
Bruce)  the  passion  for  learning  which  sometimes  fills  the  heart  of  a 
poor  child. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  active  art  is  far  more  vigorous  than  that 
of  literature^  and  makes  a  far  better  preparation  for  business  of  any 
character.  In  literary  culture  we  feebly  and  indefinitely  grasp  ideas 
by  their  association  with  printed  words.  There  is  no  life,  no  force  in 
the  object  of  our  study.  It  taxes,  but  does  not  refresh  the  intellect. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  reading  exhausts  the  character  and  reduces 
the  man  to  a  bookworm.  In  industrial  art  we  are  continually  stimula¬ 
ted  by  the  presence  of  the  object,  and  the  operations  we  are  perform¬ 
ing,  and  our  perceptions  are  clear,  positive,  and  exact.  It  is  such 
perceptions  that  invigorate  the  mind  and  give  it  self-reliance,  while 
the  hazy  conceptions  derived  from  books  give  it  habits  that  are  hazy. 
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indefinite,  and  indecisive.  Moreover,  in  literary  study,  the  mind  is  in 
a  passive  or  negative  condition  ;  but  in  art,  it  is  active  and  positive. 
The  concentrated  attention,  the  close  observation,  the  ingenuity,  in¬ 
vention,  and  judgment  in  use  in  art  are  far  superior  as  mental  disci¬ 
pline  to  anything  that  literature  can  give,  and  whatever  is  learned  in  - 
this  way  is  learned  positiv^ely  and  permanently,  while  four-fifths  of  j 
the  literary  acquisitions  of  schools  fade  out  into  dimness,  or  are  lost  I 
The  boy  who  has  just  constructed  a  wagon  is  in  a  much  better  j 
mental  condition  than  the  one  who  has  just  learned  his  lesson  in 
grammar.  Art  work  is  natural,  pleasant  and  invigorating,  while  lit¬ 
erary  study  in  the  young  is  generally  task-work,  which  is  not  invigor¬ 
ating,  but  fatiguing.  All  labors  which  are  not  spontaneous  or  at-  i 
tractive,  but  fatiguing,  have  a  degenerative  influence  ;  and  life  is 
shortened  by  all  extreme,  fatiguing  demands  for  physical  or  mental 
labor.  That  alone  is  beneficial  which  can  be  performed  with  interest 
and  pleasure,  and  Professor  Hagar  tells  us  that  even  girls  take  to  the  “ 
use  of  carpenter’s  tools  with  enthusiasm.  Moreover,  industry  is  the  | 
basis  of  the  moral  nature.  The  first  duty  of  life  is  self-support, — that  | 
failing,  life  is  a  failure.  Hence,  every  hour  of  industrial  occupation  f 
is  a  cultivation  of  the  manly,  moral  nature  which  assumes  at  once  P 
and  performs  faithfully  the  chief  duty  of  life.  As  we  cultivate  the  f 
muscles,  not  by  reading  essays  on  gymnastics,  but  by  gymnastic  per-  \ 
formance,  so  likewise  the  moral  nature  is  cultivated  effectively,  not  I 
by  moral  essays,  but  by  moral  action,  and  moral  action  implies  indus¬ 
trial  action.  Industrial  occupation  has  proved  the  most  powerful,  | 
the  absolutely  indispensable,  means  of  reforming  criminals.  If  it  has  j 
so  great  a  moralizing  power,  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  it  from  the  I 
standard  system  of  education,  for  moral  development  is  worth  more  | 
than  intellectual  development  ;  and  if  the  choice  were  offered  whether  S 
education  should  be  all  literary  or  all  industrial,  I  should  say  indus¬ 
trial, — for  that  would  give  us  both  intellectual  and  moral  vigor,  which 
the  present  system  does  not.  I  claim  that  the  industrial  system  is 
the  true  liberal  education,  and  I  accept  the  definition  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  given  by  Rev.  II.  Stebbins  at  the  Exeter  Academy  Centennial, 

—  “  the  discipline  of  the  man,  putting  him  in  the  widest  relations 
with  humanity  as  a  general  preparation  for  life  in  whatever  sphere  he 
may  be  called  to  act.”  That  is  precisely  what  industrial  education 
does,  while  the  old-fashioned  education  produces  a  half-developed  man 
in  sympathy  with  the  literati  of  to-day  and  with  the  literature  of  the 
past ;  and  we  are  all  victims  of  the  partial  education  more  than  we  are 
willing  to  confess.  | 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  an  exclusively  literary  education  j 
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does  not  contribute  to  the  active  progress  of  society,  but  rather  tends 
to  hold  the  present  anchored  to  the  past  ?  We  might  quote  in  behalf 
of  such  an  opinion  the  assertion  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  “the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  had  the  unquestioned  preeminence,  the  glory  of  being 
farther  behind  the  age  than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  people, 
— a  preeminence  which  that  learned  body  acquired  early  and  never 
lost.”  We  might  also  refer  to  the  Empire  of  China,  in  which  literary 
education  is  not  only  widely  diffused,  but  is  the  basis  of  honor  and 
of  political  power,  as  the  best  example  of  mental  stagnation  united 
with  literary  culture.  In  proof  of  these  assertions  as  to  the  moral 
influence  of  industrial  training,  I  would  refer  to  the  State  Reforma¬ 
tory  School  of  Ohio  at  Lancaster,  in  which,  for  twenty-five  years,  the 
combination  of  industrial  and  intellectual  education  has  been  carried 
on  under  Christian  influences,  and  has  educated  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  criminal  youths,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  whom  have  been  fully 
redeemed  for  lives  of  usefulness,  while  their  intellectual  and  literary 
progress  has  not  been  retarded  by  giving  half  their  time,  not  merely 
to  industrial  training,  but  to  actual  farm-work  and  shop-work.  The 
school  of  these  working-boys  compares  favorably  in  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress  with  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  while  their  moral  deportment 
is  superior  to  that  prevailing  in  any  common  school  of  our  country 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  hard-working  boy  at  Lancaster  equals  the 
unworked  boy  of  the  common  schools,  when  we  know  that  industrial 
occupation  gives  a  mental  discipline  of  a  high  order,  while  the  wild, 
disorderly  sports  of  uncontrolled  boys  produce  a  mental  dissipation 
and  restlessness  which  counteract  the  effect  of  the  school.  If  the 
hard-worked  boy  keeps  up  with  the  idle  one,  we  may  infer  that  the 
boy  who  is  not  heavily  taxed  in  that  way,  but  has  his  industrial  train¬ 
ing  merely  as  a  part  of  his  education,  will  greatly  surpass  the  boy 
who  is  merely  a  literary  scholar,  unassisted  by  industrial  art, — by 
which  I  mean  not  merely  drawing,  modeling,  or  designing,  but  work¬ 
ing  also  to  produce  something  of  value.  This  has  been  proved,  in  a 
New  England  school,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  ex¬ 
periments  in  education  of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  and  this  is  the 
lesson  which  is  urgently  needed.  Industrial  art  education  has  been 
running  too  much  in  the  old  groove  of  intellectual  culture,  drawing 
and  designing,  instead  of  doing.  It  is  a  grand  step  in  progress,  but 
we  need  the  next  step,  which  continues  action  with  thonght,  develop¬ 
ing  practical  power  and  ethical  principles  as  it  was  done  in  a  New 
Hampshire  school. 

Ezekiel  Rich,  born  in  1784,  was  a  poor  bound  boy  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire  until  tvven!y-onj  years  of  ai^e,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  ac¬ 
quiring  an  education,  became  a  successful  minister  at  Troy,  New 
Hampshire,  and  impelled  by  an  ardent  philanthropy  and  the  memory 
of  his  own  toils  and  sufferings,  he  established  a  school  in  a  singularly 
original  and  practical  manner  to  improve  the  common  school  system, 
and  enable  the  poor  to  gain  a  good  education  by  their  own  labor.  I 
rely  upon  his  own  account  of  the  school  giv’en  forty-five  years  ago,  in 
1838,  in  a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Mr.  Rich’s  experience  began  in  a  simple  and  natural  way  from 
his  objections  to  the  demoralizing  common  schools,  by  teaching 
his  own  children  at  home  and  a  few  of  the  neighbor’s.  He  began  by 
allowing  them  to  work  during  the  recitation  of  spelling.  That  suc¬ 
ceeding  well,  he  introduced  work  into  English  and  Latin  recitations 
generally,  and  next  introduced  work  into  their  studies,  while  he  taught 
them  orally.  “  Extending  these  experiments  (says  he),  I  was  at 
length  forced  upon  the  broad  conclusion  that  all  branches  of  learning, 
except  the  manual  part  of  a  few,  such  as  writing,  drawing,  painting, 
and  instrumental  music,  can  by  competent  teachers  be  communicated 
and  received,  to  say  the  least,  as  pleasantly,  as  rapidly,  and  as  thor¬ 
oughly,  at  the  same  time  with  proper  productive  hand  labor,  as  by 
any  other  method.  Any  work  is  proper  that  does  not  require  too 
much  noise,  motion,  or  intense  thinking, — such  as  braiding,  knitting, 
sewing,  etc.  Even  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  such  kinds  of  self- 
supporting  business  need  not  break  up  or  greatly  embarrass  institutions 
of  this  sort,  provided  other  productive  business,  especially  that  of  agri¬ 
culture,  can  be  procured.  Eor,  at  worst,  our  system  will,  as  we  have 
proved  by  experiment  in  the  late  hard  times,  admit  on  an  average 
through  the  year  of  the  pupil’s  learning,  and  that  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.” 

Mr.  Rich  had  in  his  school,  altogether,  about  twenty-four  perma¬ 
nent  inmates  under  his  family  government ;  about  forty  manual  labor 
boarding  scholars,  paying  all  their  expenses,  including  clothing,  by 
their  labor,  and  sometimes  making  a  little  over;  and  about  fifty  day 
scholars,  coming  in  from  the  neighborhood, — his  object  being,  as  he 
said,  to  give  a  good  and  useful  education  and  entire  support  to  youth 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  any  expense  to  them 
but  their  own  beneficial  and  necessary  labor,  to  fit  them  for  useful 
lives,  and  to  increase  the  useful  efficiency  of  women  without  impair¬ 
ing  their  delicacy  and  refinement.  I  quote  from  his  lecture  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  methods  and  results,  the  essential  features  being  the  com¬ 
bination  of  oral  instruction  aud  manual  labor  during  eight  or  nine 
hours  daily  : 
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“  I.  The  institution  has  well  supported  itself,  paid  six  per  cent,  yearly  on 
all  the  property  used,  and  laid  up,  besides,  rising  of  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

*•  2.  The  health  of  our  inmates,  notwithstanding  the  hereditary  and 
chronic  diseases  with  which  many  of  them  came  to  me,  is  far  above  that  of 
children  in  general,  even  in  our  very  healthy  region.  It  is  the  united  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  impartial  observers,  that  our  inmates,  except  when  afflicted 
with  innate  and  cutaneous  maladies,  appear  peculiarly  contented  and  happy. 

“  3.  The  part  of  the  almost  universal  reformation  of  extremely  vicious, 
uncivil,  and  perverse  children  of  both  sexes,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
after  admission,  is  very  encouraging.  * 

“4  Our  inmates  are  constantly  forming  good  habits  in  the  grand  matters 
of  care,  neatness,  frugality,  order,  and  various  important  business,  without 
which  the  greatest  attainments  in  mere  literature,  science,  and  polite  learn¬ 
ing  are  of  little  value. 

“  5.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  present  state  of  experiment,  this  sys¬ 
tem  adds  greatly  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  males,  and  quite  doubles  that 
of  the  more  wealthy  and  educated  half  of  the  New  England  females.  [He 
mentions  a  female  pupil  of  fifteen  who  walks  thirty-five  miles  a  day  freely 
without  injury  ] 

“  b.  Our  pupils  have,  to  say  the  least,  made  as  great  improvement  in 
literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  those  of  similar  age  who  have  been  kept 
the  same  time,  at  great  expense,  in  the  best  common  schools,  high  schools, 
boarding  schools,  or  academies. 

“Oral  instruction,  instead  of  receiving  detriment  from  its  union  most  of 
the  time  with  proper  self-supporting  handicraft,  does,  in  fact,  itself  derive 
much  advantage  from  it.  Some  people,  prejudging  the  case,  seem  to  think 
that  our  plan  imposes  a  double  task  on  children,  and,  of  course,  double 
fatigue.  l)Ut  the  result  of  thorough  trial  proves  enactly  the  reverse.  I 
never  knew  any  of  our  inmates  to  exhibit  signs  of  distressing  uneasiness  by 
attention  to  both,  at  once,  during  eiglit,  or  even  ten,  hours  a  day.” 

lie  speaks  of  the  painful  weariness  of  children  in  common  schools 
after  five  or  six  hours  of  study,  and  the  discontent  and  fatigue  of 
children  kept  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  at  work,  and  the  great  con¬ 
trast  in  “  a  school  of  our  sort,  where  proper  and  productive  business 
is  prosecuted,  together  with  pleasing,  exciting,  and  jirofitable  conver¬ 
sation,  or  oral  instruction,  conducted  by  an  agreeable  and  able  asso¬ 
ciate  or  teacher,”  where,  “during  some  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve, 
hours  a  day,  fretful  irksomeness  has  no  place.  Observe  the  cheerful¬ 
ness,  the  vivacity,  nay,  even  the  innocent,  healthful  mirth  often  here 
enjoyed.  Nothing  is  difficult,  tiresome,  or  disgusting.  The  labor  of 
the  hands,  which  soon  becomes  almost  automatic,  operates  as  a 
spring  and  balance-wheel  to  give  constantly  fresh  vigor,  self-posses- 
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sion,  and  stability  to  the  mind  ;  and  delight  of  the  mind  arouses  the 
animal  powers,  gives  energy  to  tlie  body,  and  pleasant  sensations, 
causing  the  time  to  pass  lightly  and  agreeably.” 

! 

“  Another  advantage  of  uniting  oral  instruction  with  proper  work  is  not  i! 
only  the  diminution  or  prevention  of  fatigue  from  but  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  rapidity  of  acquiring  learning.  Pupils  will  obtain  knowledge  ^ 

and  general  mental  improvement  much  faster  with  the  union,  most  of  the  I 

time,  of  hand  and  mental  labor  than  withoht  such  union.  'I’his  is  proved  by  j 

abundant  trial  in  our  infant  institution,  as  fully  attested  by  pupils  of  suf-  | 

ficient  age  and  experience,  by  their  parents  and  friends,  and  by  many 
visitors  and  examiners.  Add  proper  labor  to  oral  instruction,  and  the  j 
rapidity  of  acquisition  is  surprisingly  increased,  and  the  fatigue  diminished. 
When  work  is  brisk,  learning  is  brisk  ;  and  so  of  the  opposite.  The  vast  ' 

gain  of  time  for  learning  by  this  union  is  no  small  affair.  As  I  regard  the  ! 

health  and  general  good  of  my  dear  inmate  pupils,  1  would  not  allow  them  j 

a  single  day  to  dispense  with  their  hand-labor,  even  if  it  were  of  no  pecun-  \ 

iary  profit. 

“  Education,  according  to  this  system,  is  of  of  vastly  superior  worth  after 
it  is  acquired.  It  appears  from  reason,  and  as  far  as  we  have  yet  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  from  experiment,  also  from  fact,  that  this  system,  faithfully 
followed  from  an  age  as  early  as  fve  years,  will  add  quite  four  years  in  both 
sexes  to  the  early,  Stirling,  and  best  part  of  self-directing,  independent  life, 
qualifying  our  youth  for  settling  in  life,  and  managing  their  own  affairs  four  } 
years  earlier  than  usual.  It  will  probably  add  as  much  as  four  years  to  the  > 
later  part  as  well  as  first  part  of  man’s  life.  It  annihilates  much  want  and 
suffering,  gives  much  superior  health  and  comfort,  and  adds  quite  one-third  f 
to  general  human  efficiency  ;  fitting  people  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner  [ 
for  the  various  ordinary  relations,  duties,  trials,  and  enjoyments  of  real  com-  | 
mon  life,  and,  finally,  for  the  society  and  felicities  of  the  heavenly  state.  I 

“  Another  thing  which  peculiarly  enhances  the  value  of  this  education  is  \ 
its  qualifying  its  subjects  in  an  eminent  degree  to  teach  others  what  they  I 
themselves  know.  This  we  design  all  our  pupils,  who  commence  in  season, 
to  acquire  by  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  they  are  daily  learning  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it. 

“This  system  takes  any  child  of  good  promise,  especially  the  most  needy 
and  unfortunate,  including  those  of  either  sex,  who  by  bodily  infirmity  are 
unfit  for  business  t'ave  what  is  sedentary  and  light,  at  about  five  years  of 
age  and  carries  them  forward  till  sixteen  or  more  wholly  by  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  powers  in  a  course  of  general  education  for  common  or  pro-  * 

fessional  life.  It  is  designed  by  that  age  to  finish  the  school  and  business  ! 

education  of  females,  or  to  furnish  them  well  for  self-teaching,  ;self-care,  and 
self-support  in  any  proper  station  or  employment,  embracing  common  house¬ 
keeping,  cookery  and  dairying,  millinery,  dressmaking  and  tailoring  ;  an  or¬ 
namental  education  in  the  fine  and  polite  arts,  such  as  drawing,  painting, 
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and  music,  and  a  solid  literary  and  scientific  education  besides,  quite  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  that  on  an  average  obtained  by  graduates  from  our  colleges.” 

I  have  long  believed  in  the  entire  practicability  of  educating  the 
whole  rising  generation  with  very  little  expense  beyond  what  is  de¬ 
frayed  by  labor  of  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ; 
hut  Mr.  Rich  claims  to  hav'e  succeeded  with  the  labor  of  pupils  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  which  certainly  required  great  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity  and  skill  on  his  part,  and  the  whole  scheme,  in  its 
conception  and  e.xecution,  was  so  great  an  advance  beyond  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  so  entitle  the  name  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rich  to  rank  with 
those  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fallenburg,  Amid  the  cramped  circumstances 
of  a  poor  country  parson,  he  achieved  a  success  not  surpassed  in  any 
educational  record,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory. 

I  have  long  been  accustomed,  from  many  years’  experience,  to  esti¬ 
mate  good  oral  instruction  as  being  three  times  as  efficient  as  text¬ 
book  study,  and  I  have  regarded  good  training  in  manual  arts  as  more 
than  equal  to  literary  instruction  for  intellectual  progress,  while  it  is 
the  very  backbone  of  moral  education.  Mr.  Rich  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  the  two  in  combination  to  aid  each  other, 
producing  more  rapid  intellectual  progress,  and  destroying  the 
fatiguing  monotony  which  attends  any  single  operation.  I  regret 
that  he  did  not  give  us  a  detailed  description  of  his  methods.  Chil¬ 
dren  cannot  sustain  eight  hours  of  mere  study,  or  eight  hours  of  mere 
work,  without  great  fatigue  ;  but  eight  hours  of  industrial  occupation, 
enlivened  by  conversational  instruction  and  brief  intervals  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  will  maintain  unflagging  interest  and  pleasure  ;  and  when  fre¬ 
quent  singing  is  added,  the  pleasure  amounts  to  enthusiasm,  for 
whenever  men  sing  at  their  work  they  work  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Rich  is  not  the  only  original  thinker  in  our  country  who  has 
tested  and  proved  the  superiority  of  an  integral  education,  which 
combines  industry  with  literature.  Dr.  O.  H.  Wellington,  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  physician  of  much  originality  of  thought  and  earnest  philan¬ 
thropy,  established  the  Jamestown  Institute  at  Jamestown,  New  York, 
in  1859,  in  which  industry  and  inventive  originality  were  the  chief 
characteristics,  the  pupils  being  made  original  thinkers  instead  of 
passive  recipients.  His  methods  were  highly  appreciated  by  Pierpont 
and  Horace  Mann,  and  all  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  school, 
and  his  experience  induced  him  to  say,  “  Almost  all  think  that,  to  de¬ 
velop  rapidly,  six  hours  at  least  must  be  given  to  study;  while  the 
fact  is,  that  more  can  be  learned  in  three  hours  if  manual  operations 
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are  made  attractive  and  all  amusements  be  made  a  means  of  culture 
the  rest  of  the  day.”  “As  certainly  as  the  stomach  suffers  if  more 
food  is  taken  than  can  be  assimilated,  so  the  mind  suffers  if  the 
memory  is  overfed  with  words  embodying  principles  that  cannot  be 
understood  or  applied.  True,  memory  must  be  cultivated  as  well  as 
other  faculties,  but  this  is  most  effectually  done  when  the  pupil  not 
only  comprehends  principles,  but  is  interested  in  applying  them  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  common  life.” 

In  this  integral  education,  so  happily  illustrated  by  Rich  and  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  acquisition  of  any  useful  art  should  be  accompanied  by 
oral  instruction  concerning  that  art ;  and  whatever  is  acquired  in  con¬ 
nection  with  practical  work  is  acquired  naturally  and  successfully, 
because  all  these  faculties  of  soul  and  body  are  symmetrically  and 
pleasantly  engaged,  and  the  entire  brain  is  roused,  every  faculty  work¬ 
ing  with  full  power,  as  every  soldier  in  an  army  is  impelled  by  its  ag¬ 
gregate  zeal  and  courage. 

As  the  man  who  attempts  to  run  upon  one  leg  has  poor  speed  and 
quick  exhaustion,  so  do  all  the  single-stringed  methods  of  education 
produce  exhaustion,  fatigue,  and  failure.  But  when  the  soul  is  up. 
lifted  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  the  living  teacher  and  the  ravishing 
power  of  song,  and  when  these  exalted  sentiments  are  consolidated 
in  our  bone  and  muscle  by  industrial  action  at  the  time,  we  develop 
a  noble  and  enduring  manhood  for  time  and  eternity.  It  is  the  only 
manhood  on  which  a  republican  government  can  stand,  and  this  mor¬ 
ally  industrial  education  is  the  only  possible  measure  which  can  re¬ 
lieve  us  from  the  dangerous  classes  of  criminals,  from  the  threaten¬ 
ing  army  of  tramps,  and  from  the  convulsions,  mobs,  and  anarchy 
which  are  coming  upon  us,  when  millions  of  unskilled  and  poorly 
educated  workmen  living  near  the  precipice  of  famine  are  liable  tobe 
tumbled  over  its  edge  by  any  sudden  tilting  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
or  the  fluctuations  of  markets,  even  if  the  curse  of  monopoly  and 
speculation  were  removed. 

A  population  without  any  industrial  training  is  a  Pandemonium  ; 
and  a  population  with  no  better  industrial  training  than  what  has 
been  developed  by  accident  is  like  a  volcanic  region  coveretl  by  a  thin 
crust  which  the  fluctuations  of  commerce  are  continually  cracking. 
With  the  terrible  Pittsburg  riot  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  present  and  enforce  the  educational  remedy  with  such 
vigor  that  every  Legislature  would  respond  to  our  demand  for  schools 
of  industry  and  virtue  for  all, — and  for  this  good  work  I  trust  the 
Bureau  of  Education  will  diffuse  the  necessary  enlightenment. 
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PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

BY  CHARLES  DE  GARMO. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  an  important  question  arises  at  the 
outset  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  model  school.  In  a  restricted  sense 
it  moans  a  department  of  a  normal  school,  taught  by  experienced  in¬ 
structors,  and  designed  to  be  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  prospective 
teachers.  In  a  more  general  sense  it  may  signify  any  department  of 
a  normal  school  whose  [)  rpose  is  to  asist  the  student  to  embody  in 
practice  his  academic  and  theoretical  knowledge. 

It  is  with  the  place  and  function  of  the  model  school,  considered  in 
this  wider  sense,  that  the  present  paper  has  to  do  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  normal  school  assumes,  or  should  assume,  that  teaching  is 
a  duality,  a  science  and  an  art  ;  a  business  that  can  be  properly  done 
only  when  knowledge  has  been  embodied  in  successful  practice. 
One-third  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Illinois  enter  the  school¬ 
room  for  the  first  time  each  year.  Probably  eighty-five  or  ninety  per 
cent  of  them  have  no  professional  knowdedge  whatever,  while  their 
academic  attainments,  being  acquired  in  the  district  and  village 
schools,  are  not  high.  Even  if  they  should  all  do  the  academic  and 
theoretical  work  of  the  normal  school,  there  would  still  be  a  wide  gap 
between  their  attainments  and  their  teaching.  They,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  schools  they  teach,  would  suffer  from  this  lack  of  proper 
ideals  of  what  a  school  should  be  ;  for  labor  with  what  zeal  we  may,  it 
is  impossible  to  suit  either  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  adult  teach¬ 
ing  to  that  which  is  best  for  elementary  teaching.  Never  having  had 
practice  in  actual  instruction,  these  persons  would  be  deficient  in  the 
power  of  teaching  others  so  that  the  best  result,  both  of  mind-growth 
and  acquisition,  should  result.  Knowing  only  the  few  methods  that 
they  themselves  have  come  in  contact  with,  they  are  likely  to  become 
mere  groove-runners,  and  finally,  having  but  little  idea  of  what  is 
fairly  attainable  in  public  schools,  they  fix  upon  these  schools  irra 
tional,  time-wasting  courses  of  study.  It  was  with  the  design  to  save 
the  public  schools  from  the  evils  just  mentioned  that  model,  or  train¬ 
ing  departments  were  established  in  connection  with  normal  schools. 
For  purposes  of  more  careful  examination,  we  may  consider  the  func¬ 
tion  of  these  schools  under  four  heads  : 

I.  There  may  be  what  is  exactly  defined  by  the  term  model  school, 
a  school  in  all  respects  a  model  for  imitation,  taught  by  skilled  teach- 
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ers,  and  fully  equipped  with  all  proper  appliances.  Such  a  school 
must  hold  an  important  place  in  any  fairly  complete  normal  school, 
for,  since  there  are  probably  not  more  or<;anizations  among  teachers 
than  among  mechanics,  the  most  that  may  fairly  be  expected  of  the 
mass  is  that  they  be  able  successfully  to  imitate  or  adajitthc  methods 
which  their  leaders  devise.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  adapted 
to  large  numbers,  for  a  few  may  do  what  many  can  see. 

2.  1  mention  next  the  training  school,  or  the  school  in  which  the 
future  teachers  may  practice  under  the  supervision  of  a  training 
teacher,  so  as  to  get  a  practical  mastery  of  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
instruction  and  management.  This  department  is  indispensable  to 
the  successful  preparation  of  teachers.  Nothing  can  take  its  place, 
for,  though  we  may  form  ideals  by  sight  and  instruction,  we  must 
learn  to  do  by  doing. 

3.  It  is  within  the  function  of  these  schools  to  originate  and  test 
new  ideas  and  methods,  for  surely  normal  schools  cannot  afford  to 
rest  under  the  imputation  of  their  enemies  that  they  are  but  mills, 
grinding  out  an  nn varying,  mechanical  product,  always  to  be  known 
by  empiricism  and  dogmatism.  I  therefore  place  as  the  third  func¬ 
tion  what  may  be  termed  the  experiment  school,  or  the  school  in  which 
new  ideas  and  methods,  originating  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  be  put  to 
practical  test  by  experienced  teachers. 

4.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  candidates  for  teaching  should 
be  taught  to  know  what  is  desirable  and  attainable  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  common  school  work,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is  within 
the  function  of  the  class  of  schools  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  have 
a  department  which  shall  determine  the  allowable  minimum  of  effi¬ 
ciency  ;  i.  e.,  that  shall  show  what  should  be  accomplished  by  every 
teacher.  We  may,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  this  the  determin¬ 
ing  school. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  state  of  things  if  we  could  have  all  four  of 
these  departments  fully  organized  in  connection  with  every  normal 
school.  The  first  would  present  models  for  imitation,  the  second  the 
indispensable  opportunity  for  the  candidate  to  do  actual  teaching,  the 
third  would  secure  a  fair  trial  under  favorable  circumstances  of  all  new 
methods,  while  the  fourth  would  determine  for  our  schools  what  those 
of  the  West,  at  least,  stand  sadly  in  need  of,  viz.,  what  and  how  much 
ought  to  be  done  in  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  lines  of  work  are  more  or  less  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  school  can  be  found 
in  which  all  are  pursued  separately.  The  model  and  training  school 
at  Normal,  Illinois,  with  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  connected 
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for  some  years,  represents  the  growth  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
it  are  exemplified  in  different  degree  all  four  of  the  departments  I 
have  mentioned,  though  all  experimental  and  determining  work  is  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  model  and  training  departments. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  work  of  model  schools,  we  may 
properly  note  a  few  considerations  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  should 
be  done.  The  place  in  the  curriculum  for  the  work  of  these  auxiliary 
schools  should,  in  general,  be  such  as  will,  on  the  whole,  best  enable 
them  to  perform  their  functions.  One  consideration  demands  that  it 
come  late  in  the  course,  and  another  that  it  come  early.  Unless  it 
comes  late,  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  must  be  lost,  since 
most  of  the  students  are  at  first  unprepared  to  receive  the  highest 
good  that  the  model  school  can  impart.  Unless  some  of  it,  at  least, 
comes  early,  it  will  fail  entirely  to  reach  a  large  percentage  of  the 
normal  school,  since  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of 
the  students  of  these  institutions,  in  the  West  at  least,  ever  complete 
the  course,  while  large  numbers  leave  at,  or  before,  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

In  some  foreign  countries,  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  only  of  under¬ 
graduates  are  employed  as  teachers,  so  that  the  normal  schools,  being 
able  to  hold  their  students  until  graduation,  can  arrange  their  profes¬ 
sional  work  according  to  an  ideal  plan  ;  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  anyone  may  teach  who  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  branches  to  be  taught,  the  work  of  the  model  school  should  be 
so  placed  in  the  curriculum  that  it  will  reach,  to  some  extent,  the 
large  number  of  students  who  leave  early  in  the  course. 

In  our  school  at  Normal,  the  model  work,  in  the  restricted  sense, — or 
as  we  call  it,  obscriHxtion, — comes  first  in  the  professional  cour.se.  This 
arrangement  is  made  because,  though  untrained  persons  are  defective 
in  observation,  they  can  see  far  better  than  they  can  teach,  ami  with 
less  danger  of  unfortunate  results  to  themselves  and  the  school.  Its 
systematic  presentation  is  confined  to  the  primary  grades.  We  pre¬ 
sent  the  work  of  the  primary  school  to  the  observation-class,  rather 
than  that  of  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grades,  chiefly  for  two 
reasons : 

1.  Because  primary  teaching  is  likely  to  be  the  least  understood. 

2.  Because  the  need  of  skill  in  this  grade  is  more  widespread  than 
that  in  any  other  department. 

Most  prospective  teachers  being  able  to  recall  little,  or  nothing,  of 
their  own  early  tuition,  having  seen  but  little  primary  teaching  in 
their  subsequent  education,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
child’s  mind,  or  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  can  do  little  but  grope  in 
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the  dark  at  this  most  important  time,  when  the  child  is  helpless  and 
the  teacher  the  sole  guide. 

The  need  is  more  widespread,  because  the  principles  which  apply 
to  primary  teaching  obtain  in  greater  or  less  degree  well  along  into 
the  grammar  grade,  so  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  do  not  need  to 
know  them  ;  while  to  those  young  men  who  leave  us  to  become  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  the  instruction  in  matter  and 
manner  of  primary  teaching  is  invaluable. 

Our  observation  class,  often  numbering  150,  is  composed  each  term 
of  all  who  have  just  entered  the  normal  school  for  the  first  time. 
Thus  observation  is  one  of  the  initial  studies  of  the  course.  Now, 
unless  something  is  done  to  help  these  untrained  students  to  see 
the  things  important  to  be  seen,  and  to  preserve  for  future  use  that 
which  is  valuable,  much  of  the  time  and  effort  put  into  this  work 
would  be  lost.  Each  student  is  therefore  required  to  note  in  his 
scratchbook  the  results  of  his  observations.  At  stated  periods  each 
week  the  class  is  called  together  by  the  training  teacher  having  charge, 
who  then  proceeds  to  question  them  upon  what  they  have  noted,  to 
correct  false  notions,  and  to  elaborate  the  plan  and  purpose  of  what 
they  have  seen.  The  students  then  record  in  permanent  books  the 
amended  history  of  their  observation,  and,  so  far  as  they  arc  able  to 
do  so,  its  philosophy.  The  work  of  a  determining  department  is 
brought  in  here,  being  embodied  in  schemes  of  what  and  how  much 
should  be  attempted  in  the  different  grades  of  the  primary  school. 
These  schemes  are  written  upon  the  board  by  the  primary  teacher,  and 
permanently  recorded  by  the  observer.  At  different  stages  of  the 
work, — as,  for  instance,  upon  the  completion  of  the  observation  in 
reading, — the  class  are  e.xamincd  in  writing  upon  what  they  have  bien 
over.  These  papers  are  corrected,  graded,  and  returned.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  diaries  and  recitations  of  the  class  are  also 
graded.  A  considerable,  though  diminishing,  per  cent,  of  the  students 
fail  to  obtain  the  required  mark  thq  first  term,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
usual  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  review  their  observations  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  term. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  our  training  force  consists 
of  three  persons, — a  principal,  and  two  assistants.  Besides  assisting 
materially  in  the  training  work  proper,  one  of  the  assistants  presides 
over  the  primary  grade  as  principal,  and  the  other  over  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  grammar  grades. 

The  ne.xt  work  of  our  model  school,  using  the  term  in  the  general 
sense,  is  that  of  the  training  department,  where  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school  do  actual  teaching.  The  desire  to  reach  all  of  our  stu- 
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dents  prompts  us  to  put  the  work  early  in  the  course  ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  reason  already  given  for  deferring  it  until  late  in  the  course,  is 
the  following  very  important  one,  which  concerns  the  existence  and 
efficiency  of  the  model  school  itself.  The  pupils  of  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades,  of  which  I  have  had  charge,  pay  a  tuition  of  $15 
and  $25  a  year,  respectively.  They  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Normal  and  of  Bloomington,  which  is  two  miles  away. 
In  order  to  secure  patronage,  there  is  demanded  of  us  an  efficiency  in 
the  pnpil-tcachers  which  forces  a  minimum  of  ignorant  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  well-prepared  pupil-teachers.  It  maybe  thought  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  pupils  in  the  model  school  are  purely  secondary,  and 
not  to  be  considered  when  determining  when  the  pupil-teachers  shall 
do  their  work  ;  but  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  consult  the  interests 
of  model  school  pupils  at  every  step.  Therefore,  pupil-teaching  does 
not  begin  until  the  second  year' of  the  course;  not  until  instruction 
has  been  given  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education, — though  a  few 
who  are  more  than  ordinarily  well  prepared  are  occasionally  allowed 
to  begin  earlier. 

That  the  training  work  is  a  function  of  the  model  school  which  can 
not  be  ignored  is,  I  apprehend,  generally  conceded  by  normal  school 
men  ;  but  what  it  shall  consist  of,  how  it  shall  be  done,  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  not  unanimously  agreed  upon.  We  at  Normal  have  sought 
to  arrange  our  plan  so  that  the  best  good  of  both  pupil-teachers  and 
model  school  students  shall  result.  To  secure  this  end  there  are  a 
number  of  important  things  to  consider  : 

1.  The  prospective  teacher  should  learn,  so  far  as  may  be,  what 
difficulties  in  school  management  he  may  expect,  and  how  he  may 
overcome  them. 

2.  He  should  learn  to  be  skillful  in  imparting  knowledge. 

3.  He  should  be  taught  to  be  rigid,  yet  cheerful,  in  holding  pupils 
to  do  the  work  assigned. 

4.  He  should  learn  to  arouse  evCn  sluggish  minds  to  self-activity. 

5.  He  should  learn  to  wield  a  personal  influence  over  pupils,  that 
he  may  arouse  their  interest  and  ambition. 

6.  He  should  learn  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  any  given  subject. 

7.  He  should  be  able  to  ask  and  answer  the  question,  not  merely 
how  shall  I  teach  this,  but  why  should  I  teach  it  at  all. 

In  short,  he  should  be  placed  in  such  relations  to  the  training  school 
that  he  may  be  able  to  put  into  practice,  successfully  and  immediately, 
that  which  he  has  learned  as  theory  or  fact.  To  accomplish  the  ends 
I  have  enumerated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pupil-teacher  must  do  real 
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teaching,  and  not  play  teaching ;  that  most  of  his  effort  should  be 
continuous,  and  not  spasmodic ;  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  his  teaching 
should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  must  do  when  he  takes 
charge  of  a  school. 

The  [)upil  who  makes  a  few  jiaroxysmal  efforts  to  teach  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  crowd,  and  then  stops,  can  surely  not  comprehend  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  school  management,  or  how  to  meet  them,  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  him  and  his  pupils  are  purely  artificial.  He 
cannot  gain  any  enduring  hold  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  how 
can  his  spirit  mould  theirs  when  the  two  have  scarcely  met  ere  they 
part  ?  'I'lien,  again,  how  can  a  teacher  get  any  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  teaching  of  any  given  subject,  if  his  teaching,  like  the  bound¬ 
ing  western  cyclone,  touches  only  here  and  there  And  what  is  a 
teacher’s  experience  good  for,  except  as  it  enables  him  to  stand  above 
his  work,  so  that  he  may  take  comprehensive  views  of  it,  properly 
subordinating  every  part  ?  The  pupils  under  such  tuition  become  like 
the  coquette,  who  changes  lovers  with  every  change  in  the  moon, — 
fitful  and  capricious.  Tecling  little  continued  personality  in  their 
teachers,  they  become  dull  to  the  most  useful  and  inspiring  influences 
that  a  teacher  can  exert.  Governed  by  these  and  similar  considera¬ 
tions,  those  who  arranged  our  present  training  work  at  Normal  did  so 
according  to  the  plan  I  shall  now  describe. 

The  model  school  being  drawn  from  all  classes  of  schools,  presents 
a  wide  variety  of  material  upon  which  to  work.  When  organized 
properly,  it  furnishes  classes  of  good  size  and  fair  grading  for  from 
fifty  to  seventy  recitations  daily.  These  classes  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupil-teachers  for  one  term  of  twelve  weeks,  each 
teacher  taking  one  class  in  one  subject  for  one  hour  a  day  during  the 
whole  term.  The  classes  are  assembled  in  their  respective  grades  at 
the  beginning  of  recitation  periods,  being  sent  out  one  by  one  at  the 
call  of  the  pupil-teacher,  who  conducts  his  class  to  a  regularly  as¬ 
signed  recitation-room,  where  he  proceeds  with  the  business  in  hand 
as  though  he  were  in  his  own  school. 

Sometimes,  if  there  are  more  teachers  than  classes,  two  teachers 
are  placed  with  one  class,  one  to  teach  and  the  other  to  observe  the 
work  and  write  his  criticisms  in  his  diary.  The  pupil-teacher  in 
charge  is  visited  every  day  or  two  during  the  term,  or  as  often  as  is 
deemed  best  by  the  training-teacher,  or  by  one  of  his  assistants,  who 
notes  the  faults  or  merits  of  his  work,  and  who  often  takes  charge  of 
the  class  for  a  time,  in  order  to  give  a  model  lesson.  When  the  class 
has  been  returned  to  the  assembly-room,  the  pupil-teacher  returns  to 
his  regular  duties  in  the  normal  school,  taking  the  earliest  opportu- 
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nity,  however,  to  visit  the  training-teacher,  in  order  to  receive  his 
comments,  criticism,  and  directions.  Each  pupil-teacher  is  required 
to  keep  a  carefully  written  diary  of  all  his  plans  and  of  the  details  of 
his  class-work.  In  this  book  he  notes  all  his  experiments  and  their 
results,  giving,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  the  reasons  for  their  success  or 
failure.  The  diary  is  handed  to  the  training-teacher  once  a  week,  by 
whom  it  is  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  returned.  Before  the 
time  for  handing  it  in  again,  the  pupil-teacher  goes  to  the  training- 
teacher,  in  order  to  show  that  he  understands  the  meaning  of  all 
marks  of  criticism,  (^n  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  school,  a 
teacher’s  meeting  is  contlucted  by  the  principal  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  for  one  hour.  At  these  meetings  are  discussed  topics  pertinent 
to  the  affairs  of  the  model  school,  and  to  correct  teaching  in  general. 
Four  terms  of  such  work  as  has  been  described,  for  each  graduate  of 
the  school,  is  the  extent  of  the  training-work  that  is  done  in  our 
institution. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  matter  enough  to  read  Professor  James’s 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Illinois  School  Journal,  on  the  normal 
school  at  Halberstadt,  Prussia,  you  will  note  how  the  work  there 
compares  with  what  I  have  just  described.  Their  model  work, 
strictly  so  called,  appears  to  consist  of  a  model  lesson  given  by  the 
training-teacher  once  a  week  throughout  the  course,  and  to  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  model  school  for  one  to  two  hours  a  week  during  the  third 
year  of  tlie  course.  Their  model  work,  therefore,  including  both  model 
lessons  and  observation,  amounts  to  about  180  hours  for  the  whole 
course  ;  ours  to  five  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  or  sixty  hours  for 
the  course,  or  about  one-third  of  theirs.  Their  training  work  com¬ 
prises  about  five  trial  lessons  by  each  pupil  during  the  second  year, 
and  the  same  number  during  the  third  year  of  the  course,  and  pupil- 
teaching  for  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each.  So  that  in  amount 
their  training  is  practically  the  same  as  ours,  with  what  I  regard,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  somewhat  better  arrangement.  They  have  the  same 
number  of  teachers’  meetings  that  we  have,  but  I  see  no  provision 
for  diary  work,  though  that  would  hardly  appear  in  their  printed 
course. 

■  On  the  whole,  Halberstadt  is  ahead  of  us  in  model-school  work,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  plan  is  arranged  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  an  ideal,  while  ours,  and  I  suppose  every  other  in  the  United 
States,  is  arranged  in  view  of  the  limitations  which  hedge  in  all  nor¬ 
mal-school  work  in  this  country. 

I  see  no  specific  provision  in  their  plan  for  experimental  teaching, 
or  for  the  work  of  a  determining-school,  nor  is  there  in  any  normal 
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school  with  whose  work  I  am  acquainted.  All  that  is  done  in  these 
lines  appears  to  be  purely  incidental,  and  thus  likely  to  be  slighted. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  so,  for  normal  schools  should  be  the 
leaders  in  all  that  is  new  and  valuable,  rather  than  followers  ;  and  they 
should  not  leave  to  chance  or  tradition  so  important  a  work  as  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  curriculum. 

Recapitulating  the  conclusions  of  this  paper,  I  find  the  function  of 
model  schools  to  be  four-fold,  the  work  consisting  primarily  of  model 
teaching  for  imitation,  and  of  actual  pupil-teaching  in  the  training  de¬ 
partment  ;  incidentally  of  experimentation  on  new  ideas  and  methods, 
and  the  determination  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  common  school.  I  find  that  model  teaching  for  imitation  should 
come  early  in  the  course,  and  may  profitably  be  confined  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  grade  ;  that  the  observers  should  be  held  for  a  reproduction  of 
their  observation,  that  they  may  be  impressed  with  its  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  ;  that  pupil-teaching  should  come  in  the  latter  half  of  the  course, 
and  should  be  continuous,  rather  than  broken,  and,  in  the  main,  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  presence  of  only  pujjils  and  training-teacher,  rather 
than  in  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  that  experimental  and 
determining-work,  though  important,  are  now  merely  incidental,  and, 
consequently,  likely  to  be  neglected. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  theme  on  which  I  have  written,  I  can 
hardly  say  enough.  Through  their  model  and  training  schools  must 
the  normal  schools  of  America  look  for  the  exposition  of  their  best 
results,  and  through  them,  more  than  any  other  agency,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  must  they  look  for  the  approval  and  support  of  the  people. 
That  is  professional  work  which  fits  for  teaching,  and  that  is  the  best 
professional  work  which  best  fits  for  teaching ;  but  to  be  jiroperly  ap¬ 
preciated  and  supported,  our  normal  schools  must  not  only  be  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  but  they  must  also  seem  to  be  professional  schools. 
That  the  end  and  aim  of  model  schools  is  professional,  can  be  seen  by 
everybody.  That  the  end  and  aim  of  academic  work  in  normal 
schools  is  professional,  is  not  seen  by  everybody  ;  so  that  to  ignore,  or 
to  esteem  lightly,  the  work  of  the  model  school  is  bad  policy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  normal  school. 
It  behooves,  therefore,  those  interested  in  the  highest  success  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools  to  bring  to  bear  every  agency  that  tends  to  make  their 
model  schools  better.  Personally,  I  shall  watch  with  deep  interest 
the  development  of  normal  schools  in  America,  for  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Germany,  there  to  spend  some  years  in  the  study  of  Pedagogy 
that  I  may  more  efficiently  help  to  lift  them  to  the  plane  of  their  true 
scope  and  function. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  HENRY  H.  PICK. 

The  mystic  power  of  three  asserts  itself  in  man’s  organization. 
Human  nature  is  tripartite, — intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.  Mind, 
body,  and  soul, — three  in  one, — are  welded  in  him  who  enters  life. 
Threefold,  therefore,  must  be  the  aims  of  that  gradual  developing 
which  finds  its  culmination  in  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  perfect 
humanity.  It  is  an  accepted  doctrine  that  the  educator  should  not 
merely  bestow  his  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  —  the 
mind, — but  should  keep  in  view  as  clearly  the  training  of  the  physical 
powers,  and  concern  himself  not  less  faithfully  about  the  education  of 
the  heart. 

The  emphasizing  of  the  need  of  harmonious,  complete,  all-embra¬ 
cing  education  is  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  statements  of  the  most 
eminent  ancient  and  modern  philosophers.  Twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago  Confucius  believed  the  destiny  of  man  to  be  the  “comple¬ 
tion  of  his  nature  ;  ”  and  Pythagoras  said,  “  Harmony  in  everything: 
that  is  the  goal  for  which  every  human  being  ought  to  strive.”  It 
is  impossible  to  improve  upon  this  old-time  definition  of  the  purposes 
and  ends  of  education.  Nevertheless,  no  one  will  assert  that  the  de¬ 
mands  thus  concisely  formulated  by  the  great  teachers  of  antiquity 
are  being  satisfied  by  their  modern  followers,  and  that  to-day’s  educa¬ 
tional  labors  are  in  truth  directed  toward  uniform  mental,  moral,  and 
ph3-sical  development.  Public  sentiment  does  not  acknowledge  the 
exigent  demands  of  the  triple  alliance ;  it  has  set  an  unwarranted 
value  upon  the  semblance  of  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and 
hence  there  is  witnessed  a  species  of  idolatry  of  purely  mental  cul¬ 
ture.  The  early  forcing  of  the  mind,  not  the  healthy  development  of 
the  whole  man,  receives  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  From 
programs  and  schedules  of  instruction,  only  the  existence  of  the  head 
may  be  inferred,  into  which  information  much  too  previous  is  dropped 
as  bales  of  merchandise  are  put  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Our  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  age  worships  the  dollar,  and  countenances  the  belief  that 
mental  power  will  furnish  traps  with  which  to  catch  the  bird  laying 
the  golden  eggs.  In  blind  folly  it  apes  old  King  Midas,  who,  when 
Bacchus  had  promised  to  grant  him  the  fulfillment  of  any  wish  he 
might  express,  desired  that,  at  his  touch,  everything  might  be  changed 
into  gold.  The  first  trial  of  the  newly-gotten  power  brought  trouble 
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to  the  greedy  king  ;  for  of  what  use  a  gift  which  transformed  into  solid 
metal  the  wine  he  wanted  to  quaff,  and  changed  into  a  lump  of  yellow 
ore  the  bread  that  was  to  appease  his  hunger?  Tlic  coveted  power, 
when  gained,  proved  a  curse  to  the  mythic  monarch  ;  much  as  the 
prized  gifts,  strength  of  mind,  and  intellectual  dexterity  are  to  those 
who  rest  upon  naught  but  the  glittering  shield  of  Minerva.  Knowl¬ 
edge  alone,  however  far-reaching,  is  not  a  sufficient  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life.  There  are  aims  and  aspirations  higher  than  the 
balancing  of  ledgers  and  the  calculations  of  business  investments. 
There  is  something  above  the  treadmill  drudgery  of  the  struggle  for 
existence ;  something  which  really  makes  this  life  worth  living,  and 
without  which  our  stay  here  upon  earth  is  at  best  but  a  farce  with  a 
tragic  ending.  It  is  true  that  the  modern  age  has  revolted  against 
the  ascetic  notion  of  the  unholiness  of  the  flesh,  and  so  the  attempts 
to  strengthen  the  soul  by  killing  the  body,  have  been  abandoned  ;  but 
while  the  mind  is  cared  for  and  the  body  receives  attention,  upon  the 
sensibilities,  the  finer  feelings,  the  character,  is  bestowed  but  passing 
notice. 

Yet  an  athlete  may  be  a  dwarf  in  wit  ;  Hercules,  a  most  atrocious 
ruffian  ;  and  Phryne,  beautiful  as  Venus  Aphrodite.  Caesar  Borgia 
added  to  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  the 
fame  of  being  also  the  most  criminal ;  and  though  Socrates  was  as 
wise  as  the  oracle,  he  was  a  scarecrow  in  ugliness.  An  intellectual 
prodigy  may  be  morally  a  cipher,  blackening  the  fairness  of  his  name 
by  low  and  shameful  vices.  “  Mind  without  heart,  intelligence  with¬ 
out  conduct,  cleverness  without  goodness,  are  powers  in  their  way,  but 
they  may  be  powers  only  for  mischief.” 

“  Talents,  angel-bright. 

If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition’s  hand  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown.” 

Yet  there  are  men,  even  if,  “  like  angel’s  visits,  few  and  far  between,” 
who,  though  not  noted  for  social  position  or  scientific  standing,  tower 
in  moral  grandeur  compared  with  which  physical  beauty  and  mental 
attainments  lie  low.  These  are  the  men  whose  capital  is  their  virtue  ; 
and  has  it  not  been  said,  “  A  handful  of  good-will  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
wisdom  ”  ? 

A  century  has  elapsed  since  the  philosopher  Kant  wrote:  “  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  discipline,  culture,  and  civilization,  but  not  in  a 
moral  age.  If  we  take  into  account  the  present  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  are  almost  forced  to  believe  that  the  rise  of  empires  and 
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states  is  concurrent  with  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  question  yet 
remains  unanswered  whether  a  primitive  condition  would  not  be  a 
happier  state,  uninfluenced  by  modern  culture.  For  how  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  men  happy  by  mere  schooling,  if  their  heart  is  not  at  the 
same  time,  educated  and  cultured  ”  ? 

We  have  not  advanced  one  step  beyond  the  stand  taken  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Let  it  be  granted  that  this 
want  of  morality  (spoken  of  by  the  sage  of  Kdnigsberg)  is  less  ap¬ 
parent.  Is  that  a  proof  that  the  cankerous  inroads  of  immorality 
have  been  checked.^  Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  crimes  have  lost 
much  of  the  fiendish  brutality  which  marked  them  in  former  times, — 
can  it  be  denied  that  they  make  up  for  that  loss  in  their  present 
subtlety  and  hypocrisy  ^  Statistics  show  a  decrease  of  crimes  against 
the  person,  it  is  true,  but  they  also  bear  witness  that  misdemeanors 
and  civil  wrongs,  breaches  of  faith  and  trust,  have  increased  in  an 
alarming  ratio.  There  may  be  less  barbarity,  less  daring  highway 
robbery,  but  there  is  an  alarming  preponderance  of  genteel  rascality, 
of  kid-gloved  knavery,  of  that  wrong-doing  which  substitutes  slyness 
and  lying  for  boldness  and  violence.  Forgery,  perjury,  breach  of 
promise,  false  pretenses, — all  require,  not  physical  force,  but  mental 
capacity.  These  are  not  so  much  products  of  chivalry ;  they  are  es¬ 
sentially  modern  iniquities.  The  inordinate  desire  for  wealth  and  dis¬ 
tinction  leads  to  the  most  ruinous  practices,  and  sanctions  selfishness 
by  the  dishonest  ma.xim  that  “all  is  fair  in  trade.”  To  how  many 
persons  may  be  referred  the  forcible  terms  applied  by  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
creiff  to  a  man  with  whom  he  had  many  dealings :  “  He  is  a  clever 
man,  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  seems  to  be  a  religious  man, — in 
short,  an  excellent  man, — only  somehow  or  other,  he  is  sadly  deficient 
in  common  honesty.” 

It  is  not  true  that  the  well-stocked  mind  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
inroads  of  evil  thoughts ;  on  the  contrary,  if  formerly  ignorance  led 
to  crime,  now-a-days  a  one-sided  education, — an  over-education  in  one 
particular  direction,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, — may  be 
charged  as  the  chief  cause  of  moral  turpitude.  Extraordinary  skill 
and  uncommon  attainments  are  frequently  turned  against  those  they 
ought  to  benefit.  Many  glaring  cases  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  this 
fact.  Counterfeiters,  working  under  trying  disadvantages,  deprived 
of  the  many  aids  and  resources  of  the  legitimate  workman,  have  pro¬ 
duced  spurious  notes  and  coin  at  an  expense  of  marvelous  skill. 
Witness  the  case  of  Doctor  Lamson,  executed  two  years  ago  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  talented  son  of  a  prominent  divine,  he  commanded  respect 
in  society.  His  services  in  the  Franco-German  war  had  brought  him 


honorable  recognition,  and  after  all,  the  want  of  moral  conviction  led 
him  to  the  gibbet  at  Newgate  as  the  murderer  of  a  crippled  relative. 
Witness  Ruloff  at  Binghamton,  who  committed  murder  in  order  to 
obtain  means  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  ingenuity  often 
displayed  by  criminals  would  insure  their  employment  as  experts  in 
honorable  callings. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that 
mental  development  is  of  supreme  and  all-including  importance  in 
education.  “The  best  head,  added  to  a  wicked  heart,”  says  Tegner, 
“  is  a  treasury  over  a  robber’s  den.”  There  is  less  need  of  brilliantly- 
flaring,  intellectual  sky-rockets,  than  of  less  dazzling  but  steadily- 
gleaming  tapers. 

“The  world  wants  men, — true  men, — 

Who  cannot  be  bought  or  sold  ; 

Men,  who  will  scorn  to  violate  trust, — 

Genuine  gold. 

The  world  wants  men, — pure  men, — 

Free  from  the  taint  of  sin  ; 

Men,  whose  lives  are  clean  without. 

And  pure  within.” 


Good  moral  character, — and  I  mean  by  the  phrase  not  simply  the 
absence  of  striking  wrong-doing,  passive  goodness, — but  the  effective 
possession  of  sterling  qualities  and  virtuous  habits,  has  certainly  risen 
in  market  value.  The  scarcity  of  the  article  is  endangering  the  fabric 
of  civilization.  Would  not  corporations  and  firms,  compelled  to  han¬ 
dle  large  sums  of  money,  willingly  pay  larger  salaries  than  usual,  if 
assurance  could  be  had  of  the  absolute  reliability  of  cashiers  and  con¬ 
fidential  agents  t  Systems  of  education  are  unworthy  of  support  by 
taxation,  unless  they  adapt  themselves  to  this  fact.  “  Out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life.”  The  poet  Saxe  beautifully  expresses  it: 

“  The  head  is  stately,  calm  and  wise, 

And  bears  a  princely  part. 

And  down  below  in  secret  lies 
The  warm,  impulsive  heart. 

The  lordly  head  that  sits  above, 

The  heart,  that  beats  below, 

Their  several  office  plainly  prove. 

Their  true  relation  show. 

The  head  erect,  serene  and  cool. 

Endowed  with  Reason's  art. 

Was  set  aloft  to  guide  and  rule 
The  throbbing,  wayward  heart. 
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And  from  the  head,  as  from  the  higher, 

Comes  every  glorious  thought; 

And  in  the  heart’s  transforming  fire 
All  noble  deeds  are  wrought. 

Yet  each  is  best,  when  both  unite 
To  make  the  man  complete: 

What  were  the  heat  without  the  light, 

The  light  without  the  heat  ?  ” 

To  temper  the  intellect  by  emotive  qualities,  to  awaken  altruistic 
feelings,  to  bring  business  thoughts  into  the  surview  of  a  wide  social 
economy,  seems  one  of  the  main  functions  of  education,  in  this  sadly 
materialistic  age  of  steam-presses,  electric-lights,  and  telephones ;  in 
an  era  which  travels  by  steam,  writes  by  the  aid  of  lightning,  stereo¬ 
types  the  sunbeam,  and  flashes  speech  around  the  globe.  Oh,  how 
grand  a  vantage-ground  for  the  true  Millenium  ! 

Acting  upon  Goldsmith’s  warning, 

“  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast’ning  ills  a  prey. 

When  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay,” 

the  true  school  will  consider  it  a  duty  to  counterbalance,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  hereditary,  or  instilled  selfishness  of  outer-life,  and  to 
supplement  the  world’s  cry,  ”  Put  money  into  thy  purse,”  by  the 
words  ”  and  kindness  for  all  into  thy  heart !  ” 

The  conscience,  not  the  purse,  after  all  is  the  real  citadel  of  a  nation. 
“  It  is  wiser  philosophy,”  says  a  great  writer,  ”  to  make  the  heart  vir¬ 
tuous  than  the  blood  to  run  cold.”  How  shall  it  be  done  ? 

Man  is  a  reflex  of  the  habits  of  his  ancestors,  vwdified  hy  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  his  ovm  surroundings.  Moral  habits  and  ethic  priticiples 
cannot  be  imparted  by  verbal  statement,  like  principles  of  arithmetic 
or  rules  of  grammar.  No  amount  of  text-book  memorizing,  parrot¬ 
like  gibberish,  will  accomplish  the  end.  Moral  training  has  been 
theorized  about  and  philosophized  about  too  much,  and  practiced  too 
little.  Less  profession  is  needed,  but  more  practice.  The  heart  is  edu¬ 
cated  in  e.xactly  the  same  manner  which  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
hand,  the  muscles,  the  eye.  You  cannot  put  together  character,  as 
you  may  the  different  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  but  you  may  develop 
it  and  unfold  it  by  constant  example  and  direction.  A  true  teacher 
may  be  likened  to  the  sun,  whose  rays  call  forth  grasses  and  flowers 
upon  the  meadow,  but  also  responsive  answers  from  the  column  of 
Memnon. 

Magnanimity,  candor,  charity,  industry,  generosity, — these  graces 
can  never  be  set  in  children  by  teachers  who  are  deficient  themselves 
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in  them.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  pupils  will  cherish  Truth  as 
a  priceless  jewel,  when  they  listen  to  their  teacher’s  evasive  and  pre¬ 
varicating  answers  ?  The  unfortunate  system  of  demerits,  credits, 
and  per  cents,  I  am  afraid,  works  untold  harm  in  this  connection. 
The  pupil’s  standing  is  based  upon  his  marks;  the  teacher’s  reputa¬ 
tion  is  staked  upon  work,  which  can  be  expressed  in  decimals.  What¬ 
ever  cannot  be  made  to  figure  in  statistical  tables,  is  ignored.  It  will 
be  urged  that  all  instruction  has  an  elevating,  ennobling  tendency. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  instruction  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  it  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  mechanical,  soulless  per¬ 
formances  of  many  so-called  teachers.  Where  are  teachers,  I  ask, 
who  possess  enough  courage  and  respect  for  their  profession,  not  to 
quail  before  the  terrible  Juggernaut  of  examinations.^  Where  are 
teachers  who  do  not  fear  to  face  the  odium  attaching  a  failure  to  an¬ 
swer  eighty  out  of  a  hundred  catch-questions,  if  they  are  conscious 
that  they  have  labored  faithfully  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
betterment  of  their  wards  ;  conscious  that  they  have  tried  to  give 
them  not  only  knowledge,  but  above  all,  to  awaken  in  them  “  thoughts 
which  breathe  and  words  which  burn  ”  ? 

The  majority  of  teachers,  knowing  that,  all  declarations  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  the  so-called  “  solid  ”  branches  count  in  trans¬ 
fers,  hold  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  obtain  per  cents.,  and  think 
little  of  the  cost.  Does  not  this  set  a  premium  upon  dishonesty,  and 
openly  indorse  the  maxim  that  only  he  is  punishable  who  allows  him¬ 
self  to  he  caught }  It  teaches  that  a  deviation  from  the  most  direct 
route  to  the  end  of  the  syllabus  is  attended  by  disastrous  consequen¬ 
ces  ;  that  loitering  in  the  work  of  gathering  some  knowledge  from  text¬ 
books  avenges  itself  on  the  day  of  examination  ;  and  falsely  asserts, 
that  the  unseen  but  listing  good  done  by  impressions  upon  the  heart 
vanishes  into  air,  and,  as  compared  with  the  percent,  sacrificed,  is  an 
ignis-fatuus^  a  Will-o’-the-wisp.  This  is  the  reason  why  incidental 
instruction  is  neglected;  why  the  teacher  adheres  slavishly  to  the 
prescribed  course  of  study.  It  explains,  furthermore,  the  idolatry 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  “  staple”  studies,  arithmetic  and  gram¬ 
mar,  and  the  slight  put  upon  studies  which,  like  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  music  and  drawing,  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Mathematics  and  grammar,  it  is  true,  will  accustom  to  accurate 
and  logical  reasoning, — will  serve  as  the  grindstone  of  the  intellect, 
aside  from  their  great  practical  usefulness;  but  they  are  one-sided, 
foreign  to  sublime  aspirations,  and  do  not  touch  life’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  relations,  the  conditions  of  spirit-grandeur  and  calmness,  called 
happiness. 
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Goethe  was  right  in  the  following  statement :  “  Those  sciences 

cannot  wipe  out  prejudices,  cannot  mitigate  obstinacy,  cannot  appease 
partisanship,  for  they  are  deficient  in  ideal  and  ethical  spirit.”  Per¬ 
sons  who  neglect  them  may  run  the  danger  of  becoming  fantastic 
weaklings ;  but  those  who  cultivate  them  to  excess,  are  apt  to  grow 
into  cold  narrow  formality, — so  much  so  that,  as  a  friend  of  mine  affects 
to  believe,  even  their  bones  after  death  will  be  found  arranging  them¬ 
selves  in  geometrical  figures. 

P'ar  be  it  from  me  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  importance  of  se¬ 
vere  mental  discipline.  It  is  not  the  regulated,  healthy  studying 
which  carries  off  the  prize.  E.xaminations,  both  of  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers,  are  little  more  than  a  lottery  of  catch-questions  ;  and  he  who 
dreamed  the  lucky  numbers,  or  chances  to  walk  the  examiner’s  special 
path,  secures  by  it  the  scholar’s  prize,  the  teacher’s  certificate,  or  the 
collegian’s  degree.  Moral  worth  ought  to  be  rated  far  higher  than 
answers  to  set  questions.  Conditions  in  existing  state  of  affairs, 
which  leave  the  educators  of  youth  annually  at  the  mercy  of  local 
politicians  and  ward  delegates,  will  ever  prevent  the  ideal  test  in  ex¬ 
aminations  of  candidates  ;  a  view  of  the  actual  school  status.  Under 
the  present  school  system,  there  is  hardly  a  check  upon  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  poor  but  influential  teachers,  yet  one  unfaithful  teacher  over 
a  class  of  children  is  as  the  tempter  in  Paradise.  The  terrible  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  position  is  aptly  illustrated  in  a  Russian  story: 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  two  souls  arrived  in  the  lower  regions  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  misdeeds  upon  earth.  The  one,  in  life,  had 
inhabited  the  body  of  a  cruel  robber  and  cut-throat,  who  had  openly 
arrayed  himself  against  his  fellow-creatures,  and  was  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes.  The  other  was  the  soul  of  a  teacher,  who  had 
not  used  to  the  best  advantage  the  privileges  of  his  office,  but  had 
been  derelict  in  his  duties  to  the  children  under  his  care.  Each,  upon 
arrival,  was  hurled  into  a  separate  huge  cauldron,  under  each  of  which 
crackled  a  blazing  fire.  Ages  passed.  The  fire  under  the  robber’s 
tank  gradually  sank  and  died  away ;  but  the  blaze  under  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cauldron  continued  unabating.  At  length  the  tortured  spoke 
up,  complaining  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  him,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  companion.  Then  a  voice 
made  answer:  ‘Ponder  upon  the  magnitude  of  thy  wrong-doing. 
Lo  !  the  robber  and  murderer  simply  stole  what,  sooner  or  later. 
Nature  takes  away  ;  but  thou  didst  kill  opportunities  of  improvement ; 
thou  didst  steal  multitudinous  chances  of  good.  The  subtle  poison 
which  thou  didst  allow  to  escape  has  crept  into  crevices  and  nooks 
and,  festering  there,  has  bred  loathsome  pestilence,  and  all  eternity 
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cannot  remove  its  taint.  Seest  thou  now  the  justice  of  thy  prolonged 
damnation  ?  ’  And  the  flames  rose  higher  and  resumed  their  dance 
around  the  white-hot  cauldron.” 

The  school  is  only  one  factor  in  education.  Added  to  its  work 
must  be  the  influence  of  home  and  that  of  the  outer  world.  During 
the  pre-school  age,  the  mother  is  the  chief  moral  educator.  With  the 
child’s  entrance  into  the  school-room,  the  teacher’s  influence  becomes 
fully  as  strong  as  that  of  home.  It  is  peculiarly  strong  and  moment¬ 
ous,  because  it  exerts  its  formative  power  during  a  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  narrow  circle  of  home  to  the  ever-widening  arena  of 
public  life.  Not  very  many  parents  are  able,  or  feel  disposed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  details  of  their  children’s  education. 
They  throw  the  entire  burden  and  responsibility  upon  the  teacher. 
Into  the  theatre  of  the  class-room  are  gathered  daily  from  forty  to 
sixty  children,  coming  from  widely-differing  homes.  The  true  teacher 
— one  who  looks  upon  his  calling  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  docs  not  pro¬ 
fane  his  office  by  mercenary  considerations, — sure  that  the  intcllccttial 
harvest  will  not  fail, — undertakes  the  moral  training  with  reverence 
and  confidence.  He  knows  that  his  work  in  this  direction  will  count 
when  youth  has  turned  into  age,  and  book-teaching  has  long  been  for¬ 
gotten.  “  Man,”  as  Bacon  says,  “  is  a  composition  of  habits,”  and 
Metastasio,  ignoring  special  transmitted  germs,  writes:  “All  is  habit 
in  mankind,  even  virtue  itself” 

And  so,  after  all,  to  lead  the  child  to  see  what  is  right  and  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  wrong  is  not  so  very  difficult  a  matter,  provided  we  have 
the  right  examples.  But  it  is  difficult,  with  the  mixed  examples  be¬ 
fore  them,  to  bring  them  always  to  act  in  the  direction  they  l:noiv  to 
be  proper.  The  majorit)  of  pupils  do  realize  the  wickedness  of  lying, 
yet  how  few  will  not  yield  to  the  impulse  of  trying  to  escape  censure 
or  punishment  by  denying  the  truth.  Doing  good  must  be  practiced. 
The  mind,  condemned  to  solitary  confinement,  becomes  imbecile  ; 
the  sturdy  arm  of  a  blacksmith,  if  carried  in  a  sling,  ere  long  loses  its 
strength.  Moral  feelings  not  developed  and  cultivated  by  doing,  die  of 
inaction.  The  educator’s  care  must  not  only  be  to  impart  the  moral, 
the  true  by  words,  but  to  render  the  same  active  by  exercise  and  ex¬ 
ample.  Teachers  who  understand  the  art  of  turning  the  events  of 
daily  life  into  object  lessons  for  the  advantage  of  their  jnipils,  will 
find  ample  opportunity.  What  glorious  lessons  on  the  beauty  of 
charity  and  liberality  might  be  drawn,  and  undoubtedly  have  been 
drawn,  from  the  floods  which,  abroad  and  at  home,  brought  misery, 
yet  appealed  not  in  vain  to  the  generous  spirit  of  our  people !  A 
wealth  of  generous  ideas  and  humane  feeling  could  have  been  brouglit 
in  the  wide  field  of  unselfish  love  by  the  child’s  mite ! 
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Parables  and  anecdotes  should  frequently  be  interwoven  with  the 
threads  of  imparted  information.  How  many  moral  lessons  may  be 
taught  from  history !  The  sacredness  of  pledges  and  vows  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Regulus,  whom  moral  sense  of  duty  influ¬ 
enced  to  return  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  that  torments  and  igno¬ 
ble  death  awaited  him.  What  more  forcible  tale  of  submission  under 
the  law  can  be  found  than  that  of  Socrates  refusing  to  escape  from 
prison  and  cheerfully  drinking  the  deadly  hemlock,  to  which  a  parti¬ 
san  justice  had  condemned  him  There  is  moral  grandeur  of  a  high 
type  in  the  conduct  of  Fabricius,  who  rejected  with  horror  the  over¬ 
tures  of  a  physician  to  poison  his  antagonist,  Pyrrhus.  Who  doubts 
that  telling  how  Petrarch’s  simple  word  was  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  the  oaths  of  others,  would  deeply  touch  the  heart  of  children,  and 
though  it  might  cause  a  break  in  the  train  of  studies,  by  its  direct  in¬ 
fluence,  cause  immeasurable  good  ?  And,  to  come  nearer  home,  nei¬ 
ther  history  nor  poetry  celebrate  a  sublimer  act  of  devotion  than  that 
of  Albert  G.  Decker,  a  watchman  at  the  Passaic  river  drawbridge,  on 
the  New  York  and  Newark  railroad.  A  train  was  due,  and  he  was 
closing  the  draw,  when  his  little  child  fell  into  the  deep  water.  The 
child  could  only  have  been  saved  at  the  cost  of  other  lives.  The  brave 
man  did  his  duty,  but  his  boy  was  drowned.  There,  too,  is  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  engineer  who  recently  stood  to  his  post  upon  the  burn¬ 
ing  locomotive,  saving  the  lives  of  the  passengers  at  the  e.xpense  of 
his  own.  Instances  of  heroic  and  patriotic  deaths  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  ;  examples  of  filial  devotion,  of  charity,  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  of  love  for  fellow-men,  are  treasured  in  the  heart  of  the 
true  teacher,  and  are  ever  ready  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  admonition 
and  instruction. 

“  ]3iographies  of  great,  but  especially  of  good  men,”  says  Smiles, 
“are  most  instructive  and  useful  as  helps,  guides,  and  incentives  to 
others.  Some  of  the  best  are  almost  equivalent  to  gospels,  teaching 
high  living,  high  thinking,  and  energetic  action,  for  the  individual  and 
the  general  good.” 

Periodical  literature  for  children  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
valuable  instruments  of  moral  education  :  it  is  surprising  that  educa¬ 
tors  do  m)t  rely  more  upon  its  aid.  As  it  is,  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
is  done  by  agencies  from  which  it  should  be  least  expected,  counter¬ 
acting  good  influences.  Sectarian  censor-spirit  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
lay  its  interdict  upon  publications  not  up  to  its  standard  of  specula¬ 
tive  orthodo.xy,  criminally  careless  of  the  fact  that  such  discrimination 
necessarily  diverts  youth  to  the  vile,  trashy,  sensational  literature 
which  marks  our  time.  I'irmness  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
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teachers  and  parents,  coupled  with  strict  supervision,  is  the  only 
remedy  in  such  cases.  All  the  talk  upon  this  subject  but  gives  a  zest 
to  prurient  curiosity,  and  advertises  “  Bob  Renegade,  the  Outlaw, 
published  by  John  Ilitemhard,  Murder  Alley;”  or,  “Mow  I  Ran 
Away  from  Home,  by  Jim  Daringdash,  author  of  many  soul-thrilling, 
blood-curdling  stories.” 

Even  more  important  than  the  consideration  of  current  juvenile 
literature  is  a  revision  of  the  subject-matter  in  our  school-readers. 
Why  should  they  bring  a  list  of  lessons  about  the  “  Insolent  Boy,” 
the  “  Truant,”  “Unkindness,”  etc.  Such  reading  savors  too  much 
of  the  Upas-tree.  Let  them  chronicle  the  good,  speak  of  the  value 
of  honest  toil,  the  satisfaction  attendant  upon  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duties.  Let  them  impress  the  young  reader  with  the  beauty  of 
veracity  under  all  circumstances.  Poetry  has  long  been  made  the 
vehicle  of  the  happiest  moral  delineations  and  the  most  effectiv'e  ap¬ 
peals  to  our  nature.  Prose  can  also  be  found  in  abundance  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  in  question.  The  efficacy  of  frightful 
examples  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spartans  taught  their  children  sobriety  by  expo¬ 
sing  to  their  sight  drunken  slaves.  Would  you  instruct  the  rising 
generation  in  dramshops,  and  in  dens  of  iniquity  Would  you  have 
it  study  in  the  police-court,  and  graduate  with  forgers  and  swindlers? 
Why  then  parade  illustrations  of  wickedness,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  contagious  influence  of  bad  example  is  more  powerful  than  any 
antidote  ?  I'or  one  who  is  kept  thus  from  wrong-doing,  five  succumb 
to  the  innate,  irresistible  propensity  to  imitate.  Some  natures  retain 
their  spotless  purity  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  the 
prudent  gardener  keeps  undecayed  fruit  apart  from  that  touched  by 
the  rot. 

I  have  purposely  refrained,  in  the  foregoing,  from  touching  upon 
the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  and  avoided  the  question  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school.  The  spirit  of  religion  undoubtedly  ought  to 
imbue  our  moral  education,  but  the  teacher  should  steer  clear  of  the 
merely  sectarian  dogma.  No  one,  no  matter  to  what  sect  he  belongs, 
or  bow  far  removed  from  any  sect,  would  desire  his  child  to  avoid  the 
knowledge  of  those  glorious  truths,  those  sublime  examples,  those 
high  doctrines  recorded  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  “Book  of  Books.” 
As  a  recent  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education  well  puts  it :  “On 
lesser  questions,  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  cannot  in  conscience 
agree  ;  but  on  questions  of  heroism,  of  high  moral  purpose,  of  hope, 
of  faith,  the  kindling  eye  bespeaks  our  kin.”  When  the  beautiful 
verse  of  Terentius,  “  I  am  man,  and  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  anything 
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human,”  was  for  the  first  time  publicly  expressed  in  Rome,  there  ran 
a  general  murmur  of  applause  through  the  amphitheatre.  Would 
that  such  might  be  the  case  now  !  We  have  accustomed  onrselvcs 
(deceived  by  the  familiar  picture  which  makes  the  educator  see  in 
the  faint  charcoal  sketch  upon  the  artist’s  easel  the  splendor  of  the 
finished  portrait)  to  look  at  the  outward  appearance,  the  (sometimes 
counterfeit)  manifestation  of  knowledge,  will,  and  power.  Fully,  nay 
more  justly,  might  we  think  of  the  moving  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the 
heart.  Oh  !  could  we  view  our  pupils,  acting  like  Stei)hen  of  Co- 
lonna,  who,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  base  assailants,  and 
they  asked  him  in  derision,  “  Where  now  is  your  fortress.^”  simply 
replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  “  Here  !  ” 
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In  this  age  of  ours  which  is  “  nothing  if  not  practical,”  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  with  a  half-pitying  scorn  upon  the  one  who  ventures 
to  assert  that  its  tendencies  and  aims  are  not  the  highest  possible, 
and  who  dares  challenge  a  comparison,  and  perhaps  an  unfavorable 
one,  with  some  age  merged  in  the  past  long  since,  and  with  which  we 
flatter  ourselves,  in  our  self-sufficiency,  that  we  are  well  done.  VVe 
throw  ourselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive-engine,  true  car 
of  Juggernaut,  and  in  base  ecstasy  of  worship,  stop  our  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  sage  who  tells  us  that  our  idol  is,  after  all,  a  creature  made 
with  hands  ;  that  steam-engines  are  not  the  things  most  essential  to 
civilization  ;  that  civilization  could  get  along  very  well  without  them; 
that  in  our  infatuation  for  the  material  things  of  which  they  are  the 
fitting  type,  we  are  forgetting,  if  we  have  not  already  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten,  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit. 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.” 

This  noblest  utterance  of  Wordsworth  finds  little  echo  in  the  ears 
of  men  who  believe  in  all  sincerity  that  the  material  advancement  of 
this  century  is  an  unmitigated  good,  and  that  mankind  is  to-day  actu¬ 
ally,  by  just  so  much,  better  off  than  ever  before. 

It  may  indeed  well  be  that  Mr,  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the 
white-heat  of  their  indignation,  have  given  expression  to  sentiments 
that  cannot  be  honestly  shared  even  by  those  who,  free  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  idol-worship,  arc  capable  of  giving  them  dispassionate  consid¬ 
eration.  They  have  both,  for  example,  said  things  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy  which,  from  any  other  lips,  would  be  deserving  of 
no  other  comment  than  a  smile,  but  which,  coming  whence  they  do, 
aie  at  least  deserving  of  respectful  consideration,  as  affording  indica¬ 
tions  unmistakable  of  the  moral  fervor  which  animates  these  men,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  development  that  no  error  can  be 
successfully  combated  save  by  an  opposite  view  almost  as  extreme  as 
the  one  fought  against.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  indicative  of  the 
moral  corruption  which  such  men  see  in  our  age  of  comfort,  than  the 
extreme  remedies  which  they  suggest.  The  Don  Quixote  of  popular 
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imagination,  who  fights  with  wind-mills,  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
amusing;  but  the  real  Don  Quixote,  as  Cervantes  meant  that  we 
shoulfl  see  him,  the  sensitive,  refined,  noble  nature,  surrounded  by  a 
world  so  vulgar,  so  incapable  of  construing  the  motives  which  actuate 
him,  and  of  greeting  with  aught  but  ridicule  his  noblest  impulses, 
that  he  is  driven  to  madness  and  the  ideal  world  of  his  own  creation 
for  solace, — this  should  leave  us  grave,  rather  than  smiling, — this  is 
matter  not  for  laughter,  but  for  tears. 

In  the  pages  of  the  greatest  teacher  which  our  age  is  fortunate 
enough  still  to  possess,  I  find  such  words  as  these:  “Modern  educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  most  part,  signifies  giving  people  the  faculty  of  thinking 
wrong  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  importance  to  them.”  Consid¬ 
ering  whence  it  comes,  this  is  a  serious  charge,  and  well  worthy  of 
our  attention.  I  find  elsewhere  in  the  same  book  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  make  clearer  the  meaning  of  the 
writer,  and  which  will  furnish  the  key-note  of  what  I  wish  to  say  in 
this  essay.  “  It  happens,”  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  “  that  I  have  practically 
some  connection  with  schools  for  different  classes  of  youth,  and  I  re¬ 
ceive  many  letters  from  parents  respecting  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  the  mass  of  these  letters  I  am  always  struck  by  the 
precedence  which  the  idea  of  a  ‘  position  in  life’  takes  above  all  other 
thoughts  in  the  parents’, — more  especially  in  the  mothers’  minds. 
‘The  education  befitting  such-and-such  a  station  in  life,’ — this  is  the 
phrase,  this  the  object,  always.  They  never  seek,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  an  education  good  in  itself.  The  conception  of  abstract 
rightness  in  training  rarely  seems  reached  by  the  writers.  But  an 
education  ‘  which  shall  keep  a  good  coat  on  my  son’s  back ;  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  shall  enable  him  to  ring  with  confidence  the  visitor’s 
bell  at  double-belled  doors  ;  education  which  shall  result  ultimately  in 
establishment  of  a  double-belled  door  to  his  own  house  ;  in  a  word, 
which  shall  lead  to  advancement  in  life.’  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
the  parents  that  there  may  be  an  education  which,  in  itself,  is  ad¬ 
vancement  in  life  ;  that  any  other  than  that  may,  perhaps,  be  advance¬ 
ment  in  death;  and  that  this  essential  education  might  be  more  easily 
got,  or  given,  than  they  fancy,  if  they  set  about  it  in  the  right  way ; 
while  it  is  for  no  price,  and  by  no  favor,  to  be  got,  if  they  set  about  it 
in  the  wrong.”  Let  us  see  what  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  they 
be  such  as  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  that  education  which,  in 
itself,  is  advancement  in  life. 

That  a  great  material  development  is  the  most  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  this  age,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  the  civilized 
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countries  of  the  world  of  to-day,  the  tlioughts  of  men  are  directed 
rather  to  mechanical  inventions  than  to  artistic  creations;  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  of  vastly  more  consequence  than  a  new  poem.  An  idea 
brought  forward,  whether  new  or  old,  is  judged  solely  with  reference 
to  the  narrow  expediencies  of  the  moment ;  if  it  fit  into  the  order  of 
things  as  existing  just  at  present,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  it  is  vision¬ 
ary. — very  well  in  theory,  but  impracticable,  and  practical  men  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
state  of  things  means,  and  this  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
politico-economist. 

It  means,  to  begin  with,  that  a  given  nation  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  in  times  past  is  able  to  produce  a  much  larger  aggregate 
amount  of  the  things  which  are  needed  to  satisfy  human  desires  ;  to  a 
certain  extent,  better  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  especially  many 
things  which,  although  not  necessaries,  arc  very  pleasant  things  to 
have,  and  which  formerly  were  not  to  be  had  at  all.  Viewed  in  this 
light  alone  (and  in  this  light  alone  do  most  men  view  the  matter),  the 
state  of  human  affairs  seems  cheerful  enough,  and  the  causes  which 
hav^e  operated  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of  things  fit  subject  for 
unlimited  complacency.  So  pleasant  a  subject  of  contemplation  does 
this  prove  to  most  men,  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  real  question  in¬ 
volved,  which  is  w/ whether  men  to-day  can  satisfy  a  greater  number 
of  desires  than  they  could  formerly  with  a  given  amount  of  effort,  but 
whether  the  ratio  of  satisfied  desires  to  those  remaining  unsatisfied  is 
greater  now  than  in  times  past.  This  is  the  real  question,  upon  the 
answer  to  which  must  depend  the  attitude  we  assume  toward  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  men  are 
to-day,  on  the  whole,  in  possession  of  more  comforts  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  It  is  very  much  to  be  questioned  if  they  are  any  happier, 
on  the  whole,  than  they  have  been  in  times  past ;  for  happiness,  as  far 
as  it  maybe  said  to  be  proportional  to  anything,  is  not  proportional 
to  the  number  of  desires  that  are  gratified,  but  to  the  ratio  between 
these  desires  and  those  which  are  not  gratified.  VVe  know  well  that, 
as  the  desires  of  men  become  fulfilled,  they  invent  new  objects  of  de¬ 
sire  ;  and  if  those  new  objects  keep  pace  with  those  which,  being 
gratified,  no  longer  occupy  the  mind,  men  may  be  no  better  off  than 
before,  and  a  man  born  in  the  ninth  century  may  have  stood  just  as 
fair  a  chance  of  happiness  as  one  born  in  the  nineteenth.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  I  think  that  men  are  equally  well  off  in  all  ages,  but 
simply  to  expose  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  vulgar  assumption  that  an 
age  of  material  prosperity,  is,  of  necessity,  an  age  of  wide-spread  hap¬ 
piness,  and  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  fact  that  individual  happiness 
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depends  upon  too  many  things  to  be  determined  by  a  mere  summing 
up  of  satisfied  desires. 

Let  us  again,  for  a  moment,  assume  the  standpoint  of  the  econo¬ 
mist,  and  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  this  material  age,  which  offers 
so  many  problems  to  the  thinking  mind. 

We  find  the  chief  cause  of  this  condition  of  things  to  be  the  more 
intimate  relations  between  different  countries,  and  the  consequent 
vast  extension  of  the  j^rinciple  of  the  Division  of  Labor.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  carried  is,  ot  course,  something  quite  unparalleled  in 
past  history,  because  simply  impossible  in  any  age  preceding  our  own. 

In  the  Puct  at  the  Breakfast  Table  we  read  of  a  man  whose  life 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  insects,  but  he  disclaims,  as  bordering 
on  tlie  impious,  the  presumption  of  styling  himself  an  Entomologist. 
No  man  may  rationally  aspire  to  higher  glory  than  to  be  known  as, 
for  exanqile,  a  Coleopterist,  and  he  will  be  quite  content,  for  his  part, 
if  he  may  be  found  worthy  of  the  name  of  Scarabaeist ! 

Adam  Smith  tells  us,  and  economists  delight  in  repeating  the  story 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pin  there  are  some  twenty  distinct  op¬ 
erations,  which  are  performed  by  as  many  persons,  each  of  whom 
makes  one  of  these  operations  his  life-work,  pursuing  it  as  a  trade 
and  coming  eventually  to  be  possessed  of  astonishing  dexterity  in 
drawing  out  the  wire,  or  in  cutting  it  into  lengths,  or  in  making  the 
point,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  all  of  this  being  to  the  end  that  the  twenty 
men  togetlier  may  make  many  more  pins  than  could  be  made  were 
each  of  them  to  fierform  all  the  operations  and  make  his  own  pins. 
This  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  which  so  marks 
off  the  present  age  from  all  others.  It  may  be  expressed,  in  general 
terms,  by  saying  that  the  work  which  the  world  wants  done  is  par¬ 
celled  out  into  a  constantly-increasing  number  of  occupations  which, 
as  their  number  is  increased,  become  proportionally  narrow  in  scope, 
and  that  the  narrower  the  field  which  a  man  assigns  himself  for  the 
labor  by  which  he  must  gain  his  livelihood,  the  greater  his  chances 
of  success. 

This  is  both  a  tendency  and  a  fact.  A  fact,  in  that  the  system 
which  it  rci)resents  has  already  gained  firm  foothold  in  every  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  human  effort ;  a  tendency,  in  that  all  classes  of 
effort  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  specialized.  To  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  system  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit  ;  the 
question  arises,  Is  it  a  tendency  to  be  regarded  wholly  with  approval  1 
Is  it  something  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  by  the  men  earnest 
fertile  good  of  mankind.^  In  the  highest  sense,  and  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  largest  expediencies,  does  it  pay  To  no  one  does  this 
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question  come  home  with  such  force  as  to  the  educator,  for  in  his 
hands  is  placed  its  decision,  and  never  before  has  he  been  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision  so  momentous. 

ft  may  be  urged  that  those  who  have  control  of  education  are  but 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  as  such,  are  bound  to  respond 
to  the  popular  demand.  In  this  there  is  but  a  slight  measure  of  truth. 
The  theory  that  a  public  representative  is  a  mouthpiece  of  popular 
sentiment,  a  mere  machine  for  acting  and  voting  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  constituency,  has  not  yet  gained  universal  assent  even 
in  the  sphere  of  politics.  VVere  educational  affairs  and  those  who 
control  them  wholly  identified  with  the  machinery  of  political  life  in 
this  country  ;  even  then  a  man,  who,  intrusted  with  such  affairs, 
should  act  upon  his  own  principles  and  independently  of  popular 
clamor,  would  not  be  without  approval.  Since  educational  affairs  are, 
as  yet,  largely  separate  from  purely  political  interests,  those  who 
directly  manage  them  are  almost  wholly  free  to  act  as  they  may  think 
best,  and  they  have  upon  their  side,  should  they  resist  the  popular 
pressure,  the  vast  conservative  forces  of  educational  tradition,  which, 
whatever  its  faults,  does  not  encourage  the  practical  tendencies  of 
modern  life. 

Let  the  question  be  distinctly  understood.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  principle  of  Division  of  Labor.  We  have  pointed  out  to 
us  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  useful  articles  unmistak¬ 
ably  due  to  its  wide-spread  application.  An  inevitable  logic  assures 
us  that  this  application  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  further  increase, 
with  a  correspondingly  indefinite  increase  of  production,  as  the  result 
of  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  at  present  c.xpendcd.  The  prospect 
is  truly  a  tempting  one ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that,  with  each  .satisfied 
desire,  a  new  one, — perhaps  several  new  ones, — will  arise,  and  placed 
before  our  excited  imaginations  will  tempt  us  still  farther  onward. 
When  Socrates  saw  the  goods  displayed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of 
Athens,  he  said,  “  How  many  things  there  are  which  I  do  not  want!” 
Far  different  from  this  is  our  modern,  unphilosophic  temper,  which 
is  not  only  desirous  of  all  the  things  it  sees,  but  no  sooner  gets  them 
than  it  discerns  quite  as  many  more  things  that  are  with  equal  in¬ 
tensity  desired. 

If  the  wants  of  men  were  not  thus  capable  of  indefinite  increase; 
if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  fi.xeu  quantity,  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
least  expenditure  of  effort  possible,  then  the  prineiple  of  the  Division 
of  Labor,  extended  to  its  utmost  practical  limits,  or  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  whose  application  should  lessen  the  requisite  effort,  might  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  mankind  at  heart ;  for  a 
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means  of  livelihood,  which,  although  narrowing  in  its  tendency, 
should  require  less  of  a  man’s  time,  and  should  leave  him  more  for 
the  higher  uses  of  time,  might  be  a  thoroughly  desirable  substitute 
for  a  more  varieil  emph>yment  vvliich  should  leave  him  less  time 
available  for  other  purposes.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not,  and  it 
seems,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization,  cannot  be  the  case. 

What,  then,  do  we  hnd  to  be  true?  Simply  tin's, — that  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  effort  the  work  of  the  individual  is  becoming 
more  and  more  narrowed  in  its  scope  ;  that  while  men  continue  to 
work  as  hard  as  ever,  their  spheres  of  action  become  smaller  and 
smaller ;  more  and  more  is  the  mind  dwarfed  by  the  close  confines  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  move  ;  less  and  less  is  life  made  worth  living 
by  the  stultifying  monotony  of  the  work  on  which  men  depend  for 
the  questionable  blessing  of  its  maintainance.  Here,  if  ever,  is  ap¬ 
plication  for  that  stern  scripture,  “  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ” 

For  it  is  well  to  call  things  by  their  names,  and  this  modern  life  is 
cities  and  in  manufacturing  centers  is  for  the  majority  of  men,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  soulless.  Now  this  state  of  things  in 
brought  about  by  an  adherence  to  the  princijjles  of  the  economist, 
and  the  energies  of  the  civilization  of  to-day  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  those  forms  of  wealth  alone  of  which  he  can  take 
cognizance.  The  kind  of  wealth  which  has  made  the  greatness  of 
all  the  nations  that  have  been  truly  great  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  not  the  kind  for  which  we  are  so  pitifully  striving  to-day,  —  it  is 
not  produced  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  nor 
is  its  value  fi.xed  by  competition  ;  least  of  all  is  it  based  on  the 
division  of  labor.  For  such  wealth  and  such  greatness  are  the  at¬ 
tributes  only  of  a  nation  which  is  composed  of  men, — not  of  crippled 
mechanical  semblances  of  human  beings,  but  of  men  intelligent  in 
knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  symmetrical  e.xistence  in  their 
age  and  country  ;  healthy  in  the  possession  of  minds  and  bodies,  the 
outcome  of  the  harmonious  development  of  the  physical  and  mental 
faculties.  These  must  be  possessed  by  a  country  which  shall  be 
worthy  to  lay  claim  to  any  part  of  the  glorious  inheritance  of  past 
ages,  and  these  are  not  what  the  present  stage  of  civilization  is 
tending  to  produce. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration  that,  in  the  great 
age  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  not  only  might  the  humblest  citizen 
attain  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  State,  but  that  the  choice  was 
made  by  lot,  so  high  was  the  general  average  of  intelligence  and 
ability  among  the  Athenian  citizens ;  that  is,  every  citizen  of  the 
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State  was  supposed  to  have  received  the  training  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  fill  the  highest  offices  !  Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  this 
state  of  things  as  existing  to-day,  and  reflect  upon  the  amount  of 
intelligence  and  ability  that  would  be  brought  to  a  high  office  by  the 
average  voter. 

And  now  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  this  condition  of 
things,  whose  unmistakable  tendency  is  to  make  dwarfed  and  one¬ 
sided  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  men,  and  to  take  from  labor  the 
dignity  which  once  belonged  to  it  of  right,  upon  whom  or  what  shall 
we  cast  the  blame Upon  the  economist.^  Not  largelv,  I  think. 
He,  as  a  rule,  is  an  honest  and  sincere  worker  in  his  sphere  ;  his 
principles  are  legitimately  established,  and  their  truth  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  same  tests  as  apply  in  other  departments  of  science. 
Not  here,  then,  does  the  blame  attach  itself,  but  rather  to  the  fatuity 
with  which  we  have  made  this  .science  of  Political  Economy  or  of 
self-interest  the  science  of  conduct,  and  have  refused  to  recognize 
that  hun.t?.:*  life  is  too  large  and  complex  a  phenomenon  to  come 
wholly  within  its  fieiu!  However,  the  question  of  the  causes  which 
have  operated  to  bring  about  I'rV.is  state  of  things  is,  perhaps,  a  fruit¬ 
less  one  ;  not  so  that  other  question,  what  is  to  be  done  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency,  some  of  whose  fata.l  results  we  have  already 
seen,  and  others  of  which  we  may,  without  any  great  exercise  of 
prophetic  power,  foresee. 

The  chief  agency  which  maybe  called  upon  to  aid'  in  counteracting 
this  essentially  fatal  tendency  will  be  found  in  the  educational  forces 
which  we  control,  and  we  shall  best  work  to  this  end  b  v  striving  to 
the  utmost  to  make  of  the  education  which  we  give  to  a  child  some¬ 
thing  which  is,  of  itself,  a  good  thing;  something  which  is,  in  itself, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  “advancement  in  life,”  and  which  has  beyond 
this,  at  least  immediately,  no  particular  purpose  ;  which  is  not  directed 
especially  to  the  fitting  of  a  young  person  for  some  special  w.ilk  in 
life,  which  we,  with  our  imperfect  vision,  imagine  to  be  the  one  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  but  which  subordinates  every  lesser  aiin  to 
the  one  great  one  of  securing  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  the  mens  sana  in  corporc  satin  is 
the  one  thing  to  be  attained.  We  may  rest  assured  that,  if  we  secure 
this,  “  all  things  will  be  added  unto  it  ”  without  our  exertions  :  that 
is,  all  things  which  are  consistent  with  the  limitations  immutably  set 
for  the  individual  at  the  beginning  of  his  carcei. 

There  is  a  natural  limit  to  what  a  given  individual  can,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  accomplish  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  lives  of  few  ever  approach  that  limit,  as  in  the  vast  majority 
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of  instances,  vicious  educational  influences,  surrounding  the  child 
from  the  very  cradle,  act  constantly  in  the  direction  of  curtailing  the 
fulfillment  of  the  possibilities  born  with  him. 

This  idea  of  the  harmonious  organic  growth  of  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  is,  in  the  paths  of  many,  a  stumbling  block,  —  to  others,  simply 
foolishness.  We  are  told,  in  substance,  something  like  this  :  Most 
children  develop  at  an  early  age  special  aptitudes,  and  are  particularly 
inapt  as  regards  certain  kind  of  work  which  they  are  required  to  do. 
Now  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  chiefly  by  specialists,  by  men  and 
women  who  devote  the  chief  part  of  their  energies  to  some  particular 
kind  of  work,  and  usually  in  a  quite  limited  field.  Why  should  we 
not,  knowing  this,  so  shape  the  training  of  our  children  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  pursuit  of  that  kind  of  work  for  which  they  display  such  an 
aptitude,  rather  than  waste  our  time  and  theirs  by  applying  it  in 
directions  in  which  nothing  higher  than  mediocrity  .seems  attainable.^ 
In  a  general  way  I  have  already  considered  this  plea,  but  will  here 
e.xamine  it  a  little  more  closely  than  heretofore.  To  do  this,  a  con¬ 
crete  illustration  will  aid  us  materially.  Let  us  take  the  common 
case  of  a  boy  who  likes  mathematics,  and  gives  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence  of  mechanical  talent,  but  who  exhibits  an  unmistakable  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  history  of  his  country  ;  to  whose  mind  arithmetic  acts  as 
a  stimulus  and  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a  drag,  and  to  whom  a  tool- 
chest  embodies  the  highest  of  delights.  Why,  we  are  asked,  should 
this  boy  be  tied  down  for  weary  hours  to  his  history-lessons  when 
those  hours  might  be  delightfully  spent  in  the  workshop  ;  and  all  this 
in  such  an  aggrieved  way,  and  with  such  show  of  indignation  at  the 
inhuman  system  which  is  responsible  for  this  tyranny,  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  old  way  is,  in  the  main,  right  after  all,  find 
ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  an  effective  answer  ;  knowing  that 
the  true  answer  to  all  of  this  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal,  indeed, 
to  all  reflecting  minds,  but  not  to  minds  of  the  vehemently  superficial 
type  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

How  many  times  in  the  history  of  opinion  has  it  not  happened  that 
error  has  gained  and  maintained  the  ascendency  simply  because  its 
arguments,  although  fallacious,  being  based  upon  an  imperfect  con¬ 
ception  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  case  under  discussion,  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of 
men,  in  whose  minds  sympathy  and  imi^ulse  usually  take  the  place  of 
reason  and  judgment,  and  who  are  not,  as  a  rule,  prompt  to  detect 
deeply-hidden  fallacies  ;  while  the  true  presentation  of  the  case,  ap¬ 
pealing,  as  it  has  done,  to  a  deeper  insight  and  logical  powers  of  a 
fairly  high  order,  has  appealed  only  to  the  reflecting  few  who  have 
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been,  because  so  few,  powerless  for  the  time  to  check  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment ! 

Now,  in  the  case  which  is  at  present  under  consideration,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  easy  matter  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  most  people  by  a 
touching  picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  boy  as  he  pours  over  his 
dreary,  unmeaning,  tasteless  task  ;  given  him,  forsooth,  that  he  may 
grow  up  in  just  the  same  way  as  all  the  other  boys  about  him  at 
school,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  natural  talent,  which  would  lead 
him  in  a  quite  different  direction.  I  will  not  attempt  to  fill  in  the 
picture,  for  we  are  all  familiar  with  it.  I  will,  however,  try  to  make 
the  broader  statement  of  the  case,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  true 
and  fair  one. 

There  are  certain  faculties  which  coexist,  and  with  almost  the  same 
relative  degree  of  development,  in  all  healthy  minds.  These  faculties 
may  be  roughly  enumerated  as  the  perceptive,  mnemonic,  ideational, 
reflective,  judicial,  imaginative,  and  volitional.  It  is  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  aid  the  development  of  these  faculties,  each  in  its  just  de¬ 
gree.  This,  be  it  observed,  does  not  tend  to  repress  individuality. 
Mental  individuality  does  not  depend  upon  the  broad,  general  facts  of 
mental  organization,  but  on  the  many  details  ;  just  as  physical  indi¬ 
viduality  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  and  relative  shape  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  which  is  about  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  upon  the 
countless  minute  differences  in  the  features  and  details  of  the  head. 
Skulls  have  little  individual  expression  as  compared  with  faces.  The 
mental  individuality  which  has  characterized  the  individuals  of  the 
most  highly  intelligent  communities  has  been  based  upon  a  compara¬ 
tively  uniform  substructure  of  the  broader  faculties  of  the  mind.  A 
mental  individuality,  whose  physical  parallel  would  be  a  nation  of  all 
manner  of  deformed  and  crippled  men  and  women,  is  not  a  desirable 
thing  to  work  for.  Nor  do  we,  when  it  is  a  question  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  If  our  children  have  stunted  limbs,  or  weak  chests,  or  de¬ 
formities  of  any  kind,  we  exert  all  our  energies  to  bring  these  organs 
to  their  proper  degree  of  development.  We  do  not  give  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  strong  and  healthy  organs  because  they  are  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  the  weak  ones.  We  very  generally  recognize  the  importance 
of  a  full,  many-sided  physical  development,  so  that  our  educational 
ideal  has  not  as  much  to  contend  with  in  this  quarter  as  in  others. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  best  in  mental 
development,  we  find  that  many  would  cast  aside  the  physical  parallel 
which  immediately  presents  itself,  and  make  application  of  a  new 
and  utterly  indefensible  principle,  becoming  advocates  of  a  one-sided, 
unsymmetrical  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when  they 
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would  indif^nantly  reject  any  proposal  to  pursue  this  plan  in  the 
training  of  the  physical  powers. 

The  mind  is,  after  all,  a  part  of  the  body,  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  laws  as  the  organism  of  which  it  is  a  part  ;  that  is,  to 
the  laws  which  govern  all  organic  life  and  growth.  Now  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  the  organic  structure  is  that  each  part  both 
affects  and  is  dependent  upon  all  the  others  ;  that  each  organ  is  at 
once  means  and  end,  and  that  a  weakness  in  any  one  respect  is  sure 
to  impair  its  functional  activity  in  all  respects. 

Intelligent  work  of  every  kind,  including  all  manual  work,  —  that 
is,  all  really  manual  or  handiwork  that  is  not  degraded  by  being  made 
subordinate  to  machinery,  that  whatever  mechanical  appliances  it 
may  call  into  its  service,  directs  and  controls  their  action  ;  all  such 
work,  as  well  as  all  mental  work  of  any  other  than  the  lowest  order, 
can  only  be  well  done  by  men  whose  minds  are  developed  in  the  same 
way  in  which  their  bodies  must  be  developed  if  they  are  to  enjoy 
healthy,  physically  active  lives, —  that  is,  by  men  in  whom  the  ele¬ 
mentary  mental  faculties  are  in  due  proportion  strong  and  active. 

From  all  this  the  obvious  inference  is  that  there  should  be  no  great 
difference  in  the  training  given  to  different  minds  ;  that  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  obtain  should  be  based,  in  order  to  be  justifiable,  upon  the 
differences  found  existent  between  the  minds  to  be  operated  on  at 
the  time  when  their  education  is  taken  systematically  in  hand. — such 
differences  arising  partly  from  the  influences  of  the  period  preceding 
that  of  the  beginning  of  systematic  education,  but  chiefly  from  innate 
characteristics, — and  that  the  different  plans  pursued  should  have  as 
their  object  not  the  common  one  of  strengthening  the  healthy  facul¬ 
ties  and  leaving  the  weak  ones  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the 
more  rational  one  of  aiding  the  deficient  pow'ers  rather  than  those 
that  are  not  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

The  thing  chiefly  important  is  to  determine  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  nature  and  order  of  development  of  the  elementary  faculties 
of  the  normal  mind,  and  with  this  as  a  guide,  to  fix  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  the  studies  found  most  suitable  for  the  harmonious 
growth  that  it  is  our  aim  to  secure.  Having  thus  based  our  jflan  of 
education  upon  the  immutable  laws  of  psychology,  we  shall  find  little 
difficulty  in  its  adaptation  to  the  most  abnormal  cases  that  present 
themselves  ;  and  there  are  many  such. 

Hardly  less  frequent  than  those  whose  abnormal  character  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  inherent  weakness  of  certain  faculties  are  those 
which  exhibit  an  abnormal  sequence  in  the  development  of  these 
faculties,  some  of  which  may  not  make  their  appearance  in  due  prom- 
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inence  until  late,  but  then  in  full  force  of  vigorous  health.  All  of 
these  possible  contingencies  must  be  provided  for,  and  no  psycho¬ 
logic  insight  can  be  too  keen  for  the  diagnosis  of  some  such  cases. 
And  yet,  to  be  fully  successful,  our  system  need  not  be  a  rigid  one. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  must  be,  in  following  the  laws  of  psychology 
and  keeping  ever  in  view  the  princi|)le  of  healthy,  many-sided  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  one  thing  to  work  for ;  but  in  no  other  sense  is  it 
necessary.  There  are  many  ways  of  attaining  this  end  ;  that  is,  there 
are  many  ways  of  cultivating  the  perceptive  faculties,  or  the  memory, 
or  the  imagination.  At  the  very  beginning  of  school-education  there 
is,  perhaps,  less  choice  of  methods  ;  but  the  farther  on  we  get,  the 
more  ways  we  have  to  select  from.  The  history  of  one  country  is  of 
about  the  same  educational  value  as  the  history  of  another.  One  of 
the  natural  sciences  cultivates  the  observant  faculties  about  as  well 
as  another.  One  kind  of  mathematics  teaches  strict  reasoning  and 
close  regard  for  truth  about  as  well  as  another.  But,  whatever  studies 
are  selected  to  form  the  course  pursued,  the  selection  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  close  consideration  of  what  they  can  do  for  a  child  ;  not 
what  useful  knowledge  they  can  give  him,  —  this  is  an  e.xceedingly 
small  part  of  elementary  education,  — but  what  they  can  do  in  build¬ 
ing  up  his  mind.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  the  primary 
object  of  education  is  to  make  men  and  women,  and  that  the  fitting 
of  these  men  and  women  for  their  special  work  in  life  is  but  a  sec¬ 
ondary  object.  I  do  not  say  that  this  secondary  object  should  be 
disregarded,  but  I  insist  that  its  secondary  nature  should  be  distinctly 
recognized,  and  that  it  should  be  subordinated  to  the  chief  object  in 
view,  which  is  not  that  of  tying  a  person  down  to  some  narrow  line 
of  work,  but  that  of  opening  to  him  as  many  avenues  as  is  i)ossible, 
and  giving  him  the  largest  freedom  of  choice,  so  that  when  the  time 
does  come  for  him  to  select  the  special  work  of  his  life  he  shall  be 
able  to  make  his  choice  intelligently,  and  shall  really  know  what  he 
is  best  fitted  for.  Nor  should  this  choice  be  made  at  too  early  an  age. 

How  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  how  much  misery  Jias 
been  entailed,  by  the  shaping  out,  on  the  part  of  parents,  ambitious 
or  otherwise,  of  the  future  lives  of  their  children  at  an  age  too  early 
that  it  should  be  possible  for  parental  or  any  foresight  to  act  wisely 
in  the  matter,  —  forcing  the  young,  expanding  energies  into  narrow, 
unyielding  moulds,  stifling  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  im¬ 
pulses,  and  resulting  in  misspent  lives!  For  how  many  of  the 
“village  Hampdens,”  and  “mute,  inglorious  Miltons,”  is  not  this 
theory  of  fitting  children  for  the  station  which  they  will  presumably 
occupy  in  life  responsible  } 
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Why  should  we,  after  all,  be  in  so  great  a  hurry  ?  What  arc  the 
real  ends  of  life,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  hasten  through  school 
and  college  as  a  mere  preparation  ?  What  is  it  that  men  expect  to 
obtain  in  those  after-years  that  makes  the  education  of  the  earlier 
ones  seem  to  be  but  a  means  to  an  end  ?  In  what  way  is  the  struggle 
for  gold  a  higher  and  finer  thing  than  the  storing  up  of  mental  riches, 
than  the  growth  of  true  power  ?  Are,  then,  the  rewards  of  the  busy, 
pushing  life  of  the  world  so  great?  and  is  there  no  meaning  in  the 
common  saying  that  the  school-days  are  the  happiest  of  life  ?  And 
if  there  be  a  meaning  in  it, — and  for  the  majority  of  men  there  is  a 
profound  one, — why  must  leave  be  taken  of  the  employments  which 
lead  to  such  keen  pleasures  as  soon  as  the  serious  work  of  life  is  en¬ 
tered  upon?  Why  should  we  speak  of  that  part  of  life  which  only 
brings  with  it  toil  and  weariness  and  inadequate  reward,  if  not  total 
disappointment,  as  the  only  serious  part  of  it  ?  In  one  sense,  it  is 
indeed  serious  ;  but  in  what  another  and  higher  sense  is  the  work  of 
mental  and  physical  development  a  serious  one, — for  the  measure  of 
its  success  is  the  measure  of  the  success  of  life  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  life  may  be  said  to  be  in  reality  successful,  and  upon  it  must 
be  based  all  of  the  enduring,  unalloyed  happiness  that  life  can  offer  ? 

The  saddest  thing  that  modern  life  has  to  show  is  the  common 
spectacle  of  the  man  who,  after  a  youth  surrounded  by  the  best  of 
intellectual  influences  and  with  a  mind  in  vigorous  health,  just  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  deliberately  casts  himself  loose  from  the 
associations  and  ideas  which  have  made  him  what  he  is,  and,  in  the 
way  of  the  world,  devotes  himself  to  money-getting ;  leaving  idle  or 
directly  abusing  his  best  faculties,  and  having  no  sense  that  he  is 
doing  all  this  at  the  fearful  cost  of  the  very  power  to  enjoy  in  much 
other  than  brute  fashion  the  things  that  money  can  procure  ;  uncon¬ 
scious  that  from  that  time  onward  he  is  retrograding,  however  much 
he  may  appear  to  be  making  progress,  and  that  the  years  that  might 
witness  his  most  vigorous  growth  only  serve  to  register  his  un¬ 
timely  decline. 

Hut  in  thus  urging  that  all  life  should  be  one  continued  growth,  we 
must  especially  consider  the  part  that  school-education  should  play 
in  the  scheme,  and  how  it  may  be  best  made  to  assume  its  proper  re¬ 
lation  of  an  introduction  to  a  vast  work  completed  long  after  the 
school  is  left  behind.  It  is  a  very  trite,  although  a  very  praiseworthy 
saying,  that  education  does  not  end  with  the  completion  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  yet  the  inspection  of  many  a  course  of  study  would 
lead  to  suppose  the  exact  contrary  to  be  the  case,  so  many  things 
being  included  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  is  covered,  leaving  little  to  be  explored  in  after  years. 
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Some  one  has  well  said,  that  “  knowledge,  to  grow,  must  be  planted 
with  the  roots.”  A  great  deal  of  education  seems  to  resemble  those 
gardens  that  children  improvise  in  an  hour  by  taking  detached 
branches  and  flowers  and  thrusting  them  in  the  earth  ;  for  some 
time  they  will  appear  bright  and  fresh  ;  by  dint  of  much  watering 
they  may  maintain  a  fictitious  life  for  a  few  days  ;  it  may  be  that 
some  few  of  them  will  take  actual  root  in  the  soil.  Jkit  most  of  them 
will  wither,  and  some  cannot,  by  any  care,  be  kept  from  drooping 
at  once. 

Now  the  time  spent  in  the  imparting  and  the  acquisition  of  an 
education  like  this  is  simply  wasted,  or,  at  least,  earns  only  what 
recompense  is  afforded  by  the  few  ideas  which  obtain  such  vigorous 
hold  on  the  mind  as  to  take  root  there.  Yet  much  education  is  of 
this  type,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  more  effective  than  the 
kind  which  follows  the  laws  of  nature  in  organic  growth,  and  cither 
sows  the  seeds  and  waits  for  them  to  come  up,  or  transplants  with 
care  the  whole  plant,  roots  and  all.  Superficial  persons  judge  the 
value  of  education  by  its  immediate  visible  results,  and  the  immediate 
visible  results  of  this  sort  of  education  are  much  more  striking  than 
those  to  be  obtained  in  any  legitimate  way.  It  is  very  much  too 
good  to  be  true. 

Now,  if  this  is  to  be  remedied,  two  things  must  be  done.  We 
must  begin  by  coveiing  less  ground  than  is  customary,  and  by  a  con¬ 
centration  of  the  energies  usually  exerted  over  a  large  field  upon  one 
of  less  extent,  to  the  end  that  whatever  is  learned  shall  be  learned 
so  thoroughly,  and  so  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  brought  into 
such  relations  with  all  that  is  already  possessed  by  the  mind,  that  it 
shall  become  an  integral  part  of  the  mental  possessions,  and  hence¬ 
forth  so  remain,  being  indissolubly  connected  with  all  that  has  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 

Having  thus  made  certain  its  retention,  we  must  provide  for  its 
future  growth.  A  subject  is  often  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  impression  that  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  treatise  which 
may  be  used  as  a  text-book.  As  long  as  teaching  is  done  in  this 
spirit  there  is  no  hope  of  real  success.  Unless  the  feeling  that  the 
subject  is  illimitable  is  early  engendered  anti  constantly  deepened  ; 
unless  each  new  step  taken,  or  new  ramification  entered  upon,  is  made 
to  reveal  boundless  vistas  hitherto  unseen,  the  main  aim  of  teaching 
has  been  missed.  And  this  feeling  must  not  only  exist,  but  it  must 
give  birth  to  the  desire  to  explore  these  tracts  thus  l)rought  to  view. 
And  the  student  must  be  shown  how  to  conduct  his  explorations,  and 
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that  the  means  for  cloin^  it  are  to  be  provided  by  the  largest  library 
that  is  within  his  reach.  He  must  be  shown  the  nature  an.J  uses  of 
the  books  which  he  does  not  use  in  school  or  college,  but  which  he 
must  use  if  he  is  to  do  any  kind  of  intellectual  work  in  the  world. 
He  must  be  taught  how  to  get  the  utmost  possible  advantage  from 
whatever  collection  of  books  he  may  have  access  to.  He  must  be 
brought  to  feci  that  he  is  at  present  pursuing  certain  studies  under 
skillful  guidance  at  school  sim[)ly  that  he  may  know  how,  after  a  time, 
to  dispense  with  such  guidance,  and  to  continue  such  pursuit  when 
the  vocal  guides  of  his  school-days  shall  have  been  replaced  by  the 
mute  guides  upon  which  he  must  henceforth  rely. 

But  this  is  all  visionary,  it  is  said.  Perhaps  it  is.  Men  who  have 
high  ideals  do  not  e.xpect  to  attain  them,  yet  they  believe  that  their 
success  will  be  proportioned  to  their  ideals,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
fall  short  of  a  high  one  than  to  attain  a  low  one. 


“  Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime.” 

But  this  education,  being  based  on  an  unattainable  ideal,  is  not 
practical.  Ulysses  would  have  passed  for  an  eminently  practical  man 
among  the  Greeks  ;  let  us  see  how  a  great  English  poet  has  conceived 
of  him  in  his  old  age,  after  a  long,  eventful,  practical  life;  what  we 
may  learn  from 

this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star. 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought.” 

There  is  a  profound  significance  in  the  utterance  of  one  who,  in 
extremest  age,  has  for  us  these  words  as  his  last  and  best : 

“  Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untraveled  world  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever,  when  I  move.” 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GROWTH  IN  SCHOOL-LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  HOWLAND,  A  M. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose,  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  to 
deduce  any  new  theory,  or  to  evolve  a  philosophy  of  education  ;  but 
rather  from  the  fields  of  experience  and  observation  to  gather  toj^ether 
a  few  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  might  be  of  use  in  the  schools. 

That  memory  should  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  our  school- 
life  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
and  mysterious  of  our  mental  faculties  ; — the  one  faculty  that  makes 
all  the  others  of  any  worth,  binding  by  its  infinite  attractions  the 
separate  atoms  of  existence  into  one  glorious  whole,  affording  the 
possibility  of  a  reasonable,  intelligent  life.  Nor  can  the  value  of  its 
marvelous  powers  be  over-estimated,  nor  too  careful  heed  be  given 
to  its  proper  training  and  development.  It  is  only  the  misapplication 
of  its  forces  that  is  sometimes  deplored,  when,  instead  of  acting  as 
an  all-pervading  gravitation,  molding  the  bright  family  of  worlds, 
and  holding  planets  and  suns  in  their  harmonious  circles,  it  would 
supplant  the  living  principles  of  growth  and  progress,  dragging  the 
unvitalized  star-dust  of  the  mental  universe  down  to  a  shapeless  chaos 
of  darkness  and  death. 

The  first  conscious  act  of  the  child’s  wakening  intelligence  is  to 
observe,  —  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch.  How  vague  and  shadowy  the 
procession  that  passes  over  his  tender  sensorium !  And  yet  these 
sensations  are  to  be  the  alphabet  by  which  the  world  and  its  occu¬ 
pants  are  to  be  revealed  to  him  ;  his  reasonings  and  conclusions 
thereon  shall  constitute  his  wisdom  ;  and  the  conduct  to  which  they 
shall  lead  him,  be  the  determination  of  his  usefulness  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  happiness. 

To  observe,  to  think,  to  do,  —  the  three  elements  of  all  progress, 
without  whose  perfect  blending  all  education  must  be  sadly  deficient 
and  incomplete,  and  our  best  efforts  illusory  and  ineffective, — in  what 
sweet  accord  they  unite  during  the  early  years,  when  the  young  being  is 
adjusting  itself  to  its  new  surroundings,  and  getting  its  powers  of  body 
and  mind  well  in  hand  for  the  outrcaching  life  ;  and  how  ready  the  re¬ 
ward  to  his  ever-delightsome  efforts  !  With  no  motive  but  his  own 
natural  desires,  no  guidance  save  their  speediest  gratification,  his  ad¬ 
vance,  both  in  knowledge  and  power,  might  well  put  to  the  blush  the 
maturer  guardians  of  his  later  life.  And  if,  upon  his  entering  school, 
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we  are  to  be  of  service  in  leading  him  by  wiser  ways,  it  will  be,  not 
by  checking  his  childish  curiosity,  but  by  giving  it  a  surer  direction  ; 
not  in  quenching  any  one  of  his  desires,  but  in  pointing  to  higher 
gratifications  ;  not  by  diminishing  his  happiness,  but  by  helping  him 
to  make  it  more  perfect  and  enduring  ;  not  by  calling  a  halt  to  his 
new-born  powers,  but  by  directing  him  how  he  may  observe  more  ac¬ 
curately,  think  more  clearly,  and  act  more  efficiently,  become  more 
wisely. 

But  by  the  most  earnest  and  best-directed  efforts  little  would  be 
gained,  and  we  should  all  be  but  savages  at  the  last,  should  we  depend 
solely  upon  ourselves, — could  we  not,  on  stepping-stones  of  the  dead 
past,  availing  ourselves  of  the  world’s  wisdom,  already  won,  rise 
thereon  to  greater  heights.  And  where  but  to  the  written,  the 
printed  volume,  shall  we  turn  for  the  best  and  fullest  records,  or 
where  else  make  faithful  minute  of  our  own  successes  and  failures  ? 
Language, — reading  and  writing, — is  the  key  that  shall  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  past,  and  in  the  mastery  of  this  will  be  found  the 
chief  employment  of  the  early  school-life. 

But  language  is  the  e.xpression  of  thought,  and  without  this  the 
ready  calling  of  words  is  of  no  more  worth  than  the  twitter  and 
chirping  of  birds,  and  from  the  first  the  two  should  always  be  associ¬ 
ated, —  the  thought  suggesting  the  word,  the  word  the  thought,  for¬ 
ever  inseparable.  But  till  the  mind  has  somewhat  furnished  itself 
with  ideas,  hanging  its  walls  with  pictures,  and  storing  its  secret 
cells  with  abstractions  for  study  and  contemplation,  the  thought  must 
come  as  a  suggestion  of  the  senses,  those  silent  but  watchful  mes¬ 
sengers  waiting  ever  ujjon  our  waking  hours  to  minister  to  our  needs 
and  pleasures,  and  make  report  of  aught  that  may  concern  our  wel¬ 
fare.  Readiest  to  our  hand  comes  the  visible  object,  —  the  hat,  the 
book,  the  man  ;  then  the  easily  recognized  representation,  the  pic¬ 
ture,  followed  in  due  time  by  the  arbitrary  sign,  the  word,  the  name. 
Even  now,  too,  may  the  interest  of  the  pupil  be  quickened  by  letting 
the  pupil  tell,  in  simple,  easy  word  and  sentence,  what  he  has  already 
learned,  and  leading  him  on  to  discover  something  as  yet  unknown 
to  him, — his  little  errors  of  speech  by  use  set  right  the  strangeness 
of  the  school-room  and  the  unwonted  sound  of  his  own  voice  there 
made  sweetly  familiar,  and  his  foreign  lip  soon  beginning  to  curve  in 
loyal  lines. 

Now  may  he,  by  easy,  quick  transition,  try  to  make,  himself,  the 
words;  or,  j^erchance,  essay  wdth  unskilled  hand  his  first  attempt  at 
art  in  the  little  picture  of  the  hat,  the  book,  the  man.  Soon  will  the 
apparent  love  and  gentle  sympathy  of  the  teacher  begin  to  be  re- 
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fleeted  in  his  own  confiding  face  and  glistening  eye.  There  must  be 
ever  the  thing  to  suggest  the  thought,  the  thought  expressing  itself 
in  words,  the  word  fitly  framed  in  the  sentence,  and  made  visible  on 
the  slate  or  page,  and  the  sentence  woven  so  as  to  produce  mental 
pictures,  like  the  changing  kaleidoscope,  ever  fresh  and  new;  thought 
again  suggesting  thought,  making  study  an  inspiration  and  labor  a 
delight. 

At  every  step  of  his  progress,  even  to  make  progress  possible, 
there  must  be  something  new,  some  new  arrangement  of  old  ma¬ 
terial,  something  for  the  pupil  to  handle,  examine,  to  find  out  for 
himself ;  something  for  him  to  think,  to  reason  about  ;  something  to 
devise,  to  invent,  to  do  ;  some  desirable  purpose  to  accomplish.  The 
very  effort,  which  might  otherwise  be  but  the  essence  of  drudgery 
and  dullness,  may,  with  a  due  motive  presented,  awakening  his 
childish  spirit,  become  like  the  glad  motion  of  a  new  life.  It  is  but 
the  dead-sea  fruit  of  a  perished  and  bitter  past,  the  thought  that 
labor,  that  work,  is  and  must  be  irksome.  In  the  ardor  of  conflict 
the  soldier  is  not  conscious  of  the  wounds  he  receives,  nor  any  more 
does  the  student  think  of  the  toil  in  view  of  the  end  to  be  attained. 
It  is  the  aimless,  fruitless,  compelled  toil  that  burdens  and  degrades, 
against  which  the  free  heart  rebels,  and  which  the  weary  drudge 
seeks  to  shirk. 

The  motive  may  be  a  fortune  to  be  won,  a  future  home,  or  empty 
fame  ;  or,  for  the  little  ones,  more  valued  still,  and  more  eflicient,  a 
pleasant  look  of  recognition,  a  kindly  word,  a  well-earned  commenda¬ 
tion,  or  even  the  consciousness  of  successful  accomplishment.  If 
for  one  taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  our  parent’s  threw  Paradise 
away,  surely  for  the  banquet  to  which  the  wise  teacher  leads,  these 
little  ones  will  gladly  seek  it  again.  Toil  for  the  sake  of  toil  is  not 
labor,  nor  suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering,  martyrdom  ;  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  unworthy  imposition  is  not  a  desirable  or  useful  discipline. 

When  the  pupil  has  advanced,  as  he  will  have  done,  perhaps,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  term,  so  as  profitably  to  use  the  book  in  reading,  a 
new  and  fruitful  field  opens  before  him.  The  words  that  he  has 
already  learned  stand  out  bright  and  clear,  but  in  a  different  order, 
to  tell  him  tales  of  new  interest.  Not  now  does  the  teacher  need  to 
stand  over  them,  one  by  one,  pointing  with  pencil  or  finger  at  the 
unmeaning  words,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  are  gazing  listlessly 
around,  or  covertly  working  out  their  roguish  devices ;  but  as  they 
already  had  gathered  before  the  chart,  or  blackboard,  so  can  they 
now  take  their  places,  an  interested  class,  pleased  to  apprehend  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  well-known  characters.  They  have  the 
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material  prepared,  so  that  instead  of  blundering  blindly  and  hope¬ 
lessly  over  the  darksome  way,  they  find  the  little  mental  pictures  fol¬ 
lowing  in  pleasing  variety  before  their  minds,  as  they  compass  line 
after  line. 

In  telling  of  what  they  have  read,  they  have  no  longer  the  trouble 
of  repeating  the  precise  words  as  read,  for  the  familiar  image  is  be¬ 
fore  tliem,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  and  more  clearly-<lefined 
vocabulary,  and  more  correct  idiom,  can  they  reproduce  the  story,  as 
they  would  describe  an  object  or  a  picture,  presented  to  the  eye. 
Now,  too,  they  may  be  led  to  make  their  own  little  stories,  or  give 
descriptions  of  what  they  have  seen  ;  by  nicer  perception,  to  discern 
new  qualities,  or  uses  of  articles  in  the  room  or  at  home,  and  ere 
long  place  them  in  visible  form  on  their  slates,  converting  their  little 
talks  into  veritable  compositions. 

That  old  bugbear  of  composition  will  soon  disappear  when  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  simply  putting  upon  paper  what  we  have  made 
familiar  by  discussion,  or  study,  or  perhaps  what  we  have  alreadv 
said.  Like  that  pointing  with  pencil  or  finger,  to  which  I  alluded, 
many  of  the  faults  which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  remedy  in  after¬ 
days  and  years  are  faults  into  which  we  ourselves  have  led  them  by 
our  early  methods,  or  want  of  method. 

This  clear  perception  of  the  thought  is  the  basis  of  all  their  mental 
life.  In  the  neglect  of  this  lies  the  lack  of  e.xpression  in  reading,  so 
often  noticeable  not  only  in  the  lower,  but  the  higher  grades,  and 
sometimes  in  candidates  for  a  teacher’s  certificate.  There  is  no  e.\- 
pression,  because  there  is  nothing  to  express.  It  is  a  mere  calling 
of  empty  words  and  barren  sentences.  It  is  often  a  physical  rather 
than  a  mental  act,  and  even  in  that  respect  is  little  better  than  a 
failure  ;  for  the  absence  of  thought  has  left  uncalled  for  the  clearer, 
distinct  enunciation,  the  nicer  inflections  and  shadings  of  meaning, 
which  demand  skill  in  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Such  an  ex¬ 
ercise  dulls  the  perceptions,  deadens  the  sensibilities,  and  dwarfs  the 
reason,  and  returns  the  pupil  to  his  seat  a  more  inattentive,  weaker, 
and  stupider  scholar  than  before. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  It  has  made  the  next  lesson  more 
difficult.  What  the  pupil  might  have  accomplished  with  profit  and 
delight,  had  the  previous  lesson  been  clearly  understood,  finding  but 
an  added  inspiration,  from  his  very  habit  of  success,  in  the  little  hin¬ 
drances  in  his  path,  now  appear  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  from 
which  his  indolent  nature  shrinks  unabashed.  Nor  yet  have  we  ex¬ 
hausted  the  evil.  Like  all  physical  and  moral  decay,  it  spreads  aud 
perpetuates  itself.  Over  the  enchanting  pages  of  history,  or  biog- 
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raphy,  from  which  with  a  thrill  of  joyous  exultation  he  should  be 
able  to  extract  the  worth  by  a  single  perusal,  he  stumbles  and  blun¬ 
ders  wearily  and  uninformed.  And  if,  as  in  the  last  struggles  of  ex¬ 
piring  hope  he  essays  with  convulsive  energy  the  task  with  con¬ 
tracted  brow,  and  clutching  his  hair, — you  have  seen  him  study, — he 
begins:  “That  night  leaving  his  camp-fires,” — “  That  night  leaving 
his  camp-fires,” — “That  night  leaving  his  camp-fires”; — “burning 
to  deceive  the  enemy,” — “burning  to  deceive  the  enemy,” — “  burning 
to  deceive  the  enemy  ”  ; — “  he  swept  by  country  roads,” — “  he  swept 
by  country  roads,”  —  “  he  swept  by  country  roads  ”  ;  —  “round  the 
British,”  —  “round  the  British,”  —  “round  the  British.”  Words! 
words  ! !  words  ! !  I  Ask  him  now  of  Washington’s  attack  on  Prince¬ 
ton.  You  can  guess  at  the  result.  He  has  no  idea  that  reading 
is  study. 

This  perfect  union,  this  blending  of  the  word  with  the  thought,  the 
sign  with  the  thing  signified,  at  the  beginning,  does  not  come  from 
dictionary,  but  from  use.  It  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  essen¬ 
tially  accomplished  before  grammar  or  dictionary  can  be  of  any  avail. 
And  there  can  be  no  greater  bar  to  success,  no  more  deadly  foe  to 
real  progress,  than  too  early  reliance  upon  either  of  them.  A  little 
book  recently  republished,  written  by  a  young  Portuguese,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  dictionary-learning,  equaled  only  by  some  specimens 
from  our  own  schools.  The  foundation  must  be  securely  laid  in  the 
familiar  conversation,  the  examination  and  comparison,  the  question 
and  answer,  as  the  child  has  already  so  successfully  begun  to  do  in 
the  home  and  on  the  street.  It  is  astonishing  how  .seldom  the  little 
Arab  of  the  street, — or  the  little  cherub  of  the  home,  for  that, — ever 
misapplies  a  slang  word  or  phrase. 

And  when  he  can  read  with  some  facility,  then  should  come 
the  supplementary  book,  or  little  pages,  which  he  has  not  already 
learned  by  rote  from  listening  to  his  elder  brothers  or  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  classes ;  something  which  has  the  same  words  employed  in 
other  relations,  and  with  different  shades  of  meaning.  Not  by  read¬ 
ing  and  re-reading  the  same  extract  over  and  over  again,  till  it  can 
be  said  backwards  or  forwards,  or  either  side  up  with  equal  case,  nor 
by  the  long  rhetorical  drill,  does  the  pupil  learn  to  read.  Not  by 
telling  him  to  give  this  or  that  infiection  or  emphasis,  or  by  parroting 
such  and  such  tones,  does  he  compass  it.  P^ind  what  he  means  by 
his  reading  :  why  does  he  read  so  and  so  ^  With  his  own  under¬ 
standing,  when  he  has  any  at  all,  he  may  be  right,  and,  if  properly 
taiii^ht,  will  rarely  be  in  the  wrong,  however  he  may  differ  from  you 
and  me.  The  prattling  tyrants  of  the  household  do  not  often  err  in 
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inflection,  emphasis,  or  intonation.  When  the  word,  by  use  and 
practice,  has  become  itself  an  embodied  thought,  then  we  can  pass 
from  tlic  concrete  and  imperfect  to  the  abstract  and  the  ideal.  Then 
may  we  claim  companionship  with  the  wise  and  great  of  the  world, 
and  sit  at  the  banquet  of  the  sages,  furnished  from  all  ages  and 
every  clime  with  the  science,  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  and  the  poetry  of 
which  we  can  now  be  the  appreciative  partakers  Then,  leaving  the 
paths  of  error  into  which  their  feet  unwittingly  strayed,  and  carefully 
shunning  the  false  lights  that  lured  them  on  to  danger  and  doubt, 
may  we  with  safety  and  assured  success  direct  our  course  toward  the 
abode  of  a  wise  and  noble  humanity. 

The  word,  spoken  and  written,  as  the  expression,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  thought,  is  the  vitalizing  clement  of  all  civilization  and  en¬ 
lightenment,  making  each  of  us  the  sum  of  all,  rendering  each 
onward  step  secure,  and  furnishing  in  its  records  the  foundation  for 
further  progress.  In  the  beginning  of  all  advancement,  with  its 
creation  and  preserving  power,  is  the  word,  and  without  the  word 
there  is  no  accurate,  true  thought. 

Number,  too, — the  motive  and  the  measure  of  all  material  progress, 
and  the  explanation  of  so  many  phenomena, — must  be  included  in  all 
true  education.  A  happy  day  for  society,  as  well  as  for  the  deserving 
teacher,  will  it  be  when  the  mentometer  shall  be  devised  of  such 
delicate  construction  as  to  enable  us  to  record,  and  present  to  the 
public  eye,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  mental  and  moral  growth  and 
development, — when  our  record-books  can  be  read  as  readily  as  their 
ledgers. 

Nor  will  the  value  of  the  study  of  numbers  be  lessened  when 
we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  the  old-time  error,  that  it  is  the  true  test 
of  mental  power, — that  he  who  is  good  in  figures  is  good  in  every¬ 
thing.  lly  trying  to  secure  too  much,  we  may  lose  our  hold  upon  the 
true  benefits  to  be  derived.  There  are  mathematicians  and  mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  some  of  sound  judgment  and  clear  intellect  have  I  met, 
and  some  numerical  cranks.  In  pure  mathematics  we  reason  from 
definitions,  certain  and  unvarying,  which,  in  the  real  world,  in  the 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  we  never  have,  but  deal  largely  with 
probabilities  and  presumed  motives,  where  success  depends  largely 
upon  knowledge  of  character,  of  men,  and  upon  skill  in  fore¬ 
casting  results 

Not  only  facility  in  the  use  of  numbers,  but  clear  perception  and 
sound  judgment  in  obtaining  correct  data,  and  prompt,  decisive,  and 
skillful  action,  are  needed  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Though  mathematical 
has  little  in  common  with  moral  reasoning,  yet  the  mathematical 
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sense,  —  skill  in  the  applications  of  number,  —  is  important  alike  to 
the  banker  and  the  artist,  the  astronomer  and  the  poet,  the  musician 
and  the  housekeeper.  Here,  too,  should  the  child’s  early,  his  natural 
method  be  regarded.  We  should  seek,  not  to  obstruct  and  dam  the 
sparkling  current  of  the  child-nature,  producing  but  a  stagnant  marsh, 
or  at  best  a  dull  canal,  but  to  guide  it  in  gradually  deepening  chan- 
nals  by  a  better  way,  through  greener  meadows  and  more  flowery 
fields, — not  where  it  will  be  held  barred  and  bound  as  by  icy  fetters, 
but  with  the  sunlight  playing  upon  its  surface,  making  sweet  music 
of  its  rippling  murmurs,  ere  yet  it  learns  with  calmer  flow  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  merchandise  and  navies  of  the  world. 

To  observ'e,  to  think,  to  do,  in  sweet  succession  till  almost  blended 
into  one,  are  still  the  threads  of  that  golden  cord  by  which  the  pupil 
is  guided  through  the  mazes  of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  intelligent 
life.  Pleased  with  the  rattle  of  the  nursery,  tickled  perchance  with 
the  kindergarten  straws,  with  pleased  fancy  he  comes  now  to  the 
blocks,  the  buttons,  the  cards  of  the  school-room.  He  takes  them, 
he  handles  them,  he  counts  them,  —  combines,  piles,  takes  down, 
separates,  and  arranges,  —  learning  his  ones,  his  twos,  and  threes  by 
short  and  progressive  steps.  He  learns,  too,  their  names,  and,  in  due 
time,  the  signs,  the  figures,  and  how  to  make  them,  till  they  become 
as  familiar  as  his  own  face  in  the  glass,  and  he  has  no  more  need  to 
count  them  than  to  count  his  eyes  or  his  ears.  He  may,  perchance, 
vary  his  slate-work  by  little  circles  and  triangles  and  squares,  getting 
not  only  his  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  but  the  alpha¬ 
bet  of  his  geometry,  too,  before  he  knows  that  there  is  such  a  science 
as  either.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss,  sometimes,  to  deck  his  slate  with 
his  attempts  at  men  and  dogs  and  birds,  singly  or  in  company,  taking 
on  drawing,  also,  as  one  of  his  unconscious  arts.  What  squads  and 
companies  of  those  rude  slate-soldiers  have  I  drawn,  and  drilled,  and 
slaughtered,  while  sitting  upon  that  board-bench  in  the  old,  country 
school-house  beneath  the  hill,  when  I  was  thought  to  be  bowing  de¬ 
voutly  over  my  sums  ! 

When  this  first  year’s  work  has  been  now  well  digested  and  assim¬ 
ilated,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of  his  mental  nature  as  his  last 
year’s  dinner  has  of  his  physical,  how  naturally  falls  in  that  short¬ 
hand  way  of  crowning  the  tens  by  putting  them  in  the  second  place, 
in  the  king-row,  as  it  were,  the  only  royal  way  of  learning!  How 
these  regal  tens  may  lead  their  humble  units  during  the  second  year 
of  assimilation  and  growth  !  Little  use  have  we  here  for  those  long 
lines  and  towering  columns  of  figures,  as  much  beyond  and  above 
the  pupil’s  mental  as  his  physical  grasp.  And  why  waste  much  time 
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or  strength  at  all  on  numbers  higher  than  millions  ?  They  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  our  busy  men,  except 
in  speaking  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  naming  of  that  conveys  no 
meaning  or  impression  save  a  general  sense  of  greatness  and  vague¬ 
ness.  What  opportunities  here,  as  we  advance,  to  tempt  the  new- 
fledged  souls  to  a  trial  of  their  powers  ! — to  give  them  a  chance  them¬ 
selves  to  observe,  to  think,  to  do  ! 

If  the  old  district  school,  whose  glories  are  sung  about  as  often 
and  long  as  those  of  our  mothers’  pies,  had  any  superior  merit,  it 
surely  was  not  in  its  methods  of  instruction,  but  in  letting  us  alone 
to  do  our  sums  at  our  own  sweet  will.  Yet,  in  recalling  those  glad 
days,  we  all  forget  the  oul  rhymes, — 

“  Multiplication  is  vexation  ; 

Division  is  as  bad ; 

The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me. 

And  fractions  make  me  mad.” 

Not  all  happiness  and  courtesy  even  then,  as  is  attested  by  the 
usual  last-day  parting  refrain, — 

“  Good-bye,  scholars  ;  good-bye,  school ; 

Good-bye,  master,  and  you’re  an  old  fool.” 

But  we  may  well  imitate  more  often  the  old  way  of  letting  the 
pupils  do  for  themselves.  Rainy  days  are  the  days  for  fishing  ;  and 
why  not,  after  one  of  those  bright  “  apple  showers  ”  of  the  later  au¬ 
tumn,  cut  a  few  of  those  apples  into  halves  and  quarters  ?  A  boy 
can  count  the  number  of  halves  as  easily  as  that  of  the  wholes,  and 
perhaps  he  may  devise  a  way  of  writing  to  designate  the  halves  and 
quarters.  None  but  very  young  parents  name  the  child  before  his 
birth.  Without  rule  or  direction  let  him  find  out  how  many  square 
inches  in  one  face  of  his  slate,  —  perhaps  by  marking  it  off  as  a 
checker-board,  and  counting  the  squares ;  or,  may  be,  by  a  higher 
flight,  counting  the  rows  and  the  number  in  a  row  ;  the  duller  ones 
aided,  perhaps,  by  asking  them  how  many  panes  in  a  window.  Let 
him  compute  how  many  yards  of  plain  carpeting  will  cover  the  plat¬ 
form,  or  the  floor,  making  his  own  measurements  ;  how  many  of 
figured  carpeting.  He  who  succeeds  will  need  to  learn  no  rule ;  he 
has  already  learned  in  the  doing,  and  in  a  manner  that  shall  remain. 
Let  him  draw  the  diagonal,  dividing  into  two  equal  parts,  and  by  a 
little  observation  and  thought  he  has  more  of  the  triangle  than  is 
usually  obtained  from  ^that  old,  confusing  demonstration  in  the 
geometry.  Do  something  to  quicken  his  dull  nature, — or,  rather,  to 
guide  his  restless,  eager,  longing  nature  intc  a  thoughtful,  per- 
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sistent,  and  useful  channel,  and  get  rid  of  that  everlasting,  never- 
ending  working  of  identical  problems  under  some  given  rule, — that 
burden  and  bane  of  so  many  school-rooms. 

Of  course  the  whole  country  is  not  yet  subdued  and  possessed,  but 
following  this  pioneer  work,  under  skillful  guidance,  comes  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  trained  battalions,  with  ordnance  and  camp  equipage, 
with  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms,  resistless,  instead  of  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  impenetrable  jungles,  and  mired  in  the  morasses  of  the 
wilderness, — their  supply-wagons  converted  into  an  ambulance  train 
for  the  sick  and  disabled,  the  tattered  banners  of  the  surviving  few, 
if  victorious  at  last, raised  by  feeble  hands  over  a  hospital  of  invalids. 

Especially  is  geography  open  to  this  intelligent  work,  affording  op¬ 
portunity  for  careful  observation,  from  which  is  derived  rich  food  for 
thought  and  reflection,  leading  to  useful  and  educating  action.  In 
the  school-room  itself,  with  its  rows  of  desks  ;  the  building,  with  its 
halls  and  rooms  to  be  measured  and  plotted  ;  the  adjoining  streets, 
their  width,  and  the  length  of  the  blocks  ;  the  presentation  of  the 
district  on  the  slate  or  the  vertical  blackboard,  may  be  found  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  study.  By  the  use  of  the  sphere  the 
cause  of  day  and  night  may  be  easily  comprehended  ;  but  not  yet  the 
seasons,  with  the  long  days  of  summer  and  the  long  nights  of  winter. 
Knowing  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  its  revolution  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  pupil  may  himself  determine  how  much  passes  under 
the  sun  in  an  hour  or  minute  ;  and  the  difference  in  time  between 
here  and  New  York,  or  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  why  the  equator 
and  its  parallels  and  the  meridians  were  devised.  Possibly  the  county 
with  its  towns  in  outline  would  not  be  amiss,  and  the  State  with  chief 
features  and  towns.  The  crayon  should  be  as  familiar  to  his  hand  as 
the  musket  to  the  soldier’s. 

Let  him  see  how  rivers  are  made,  like  the  Mississippi  and  its  ma¬ 
jestic  confluent,  and  the  broad  delta  at  its  mouth.  In  the  higher 
grade,  when  he  shall  read  in  Evangeline,  for  instance,  “How  the 
mighty  father  of  waters  seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them 
down  to  the  ocean,”  he  will  see  the  difference  between  the  scientist 
and  the  poet ;  or,  perhaps,  how  the  poet  must  be  himself  a  man  of 
science  ;  nay,  rather  a  painter,  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  a  linguist, 
as  well,  often  seeing  things  beyond  the  scientist’s  ken, — evolving  sys¬ 
tems  and  deducing  lessons  of  which  he  never  dreamed.  W’hat  vistas 
of  delight  might  open  before  the  pupil  at  every  step,  his  only  sorrow 
being  that  the  time  was  so  short  ! 

The  motive,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  public  school,  as  may  be  seen 
from  its  origin  and  history,  is  intellectual  culture ;  and  a  sad  day  for 
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the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  schools,  would  it  be  if  this  purpose 
should  be  essentially  changed,  and  they  primarily  devoted  to  the 
training  of  the  laboring  classes  for  their  several  vocations.  From 
this  intellectual  culture  the  ingenuity  and  versatility  of  the  American 
workman  have  become  almost  proverbial.  He  may  not  be,  in  some 
departments,  so  perfect  a  machine,  but  he  is  more  of  a  thinking  man. 
Half  a  century  ago,  when  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  their  children  were  in  the  district  school  for  three 
months  in  the  summer  and  three  in  the  winter  till  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  following  with  a  term  or  two  at  the  academy  or  select 
school,  their  studies  interspersed  with  the  various  labors  and  sports 
of  the  farm  and  the  home,  there  was  no  thought  or  need  of  aught 
else.  For  the  professional  few  there  was  the  college,  affording  a 
little  more  Latin  and  Greek,  but  much  less  of  science,  than  the  present 
high  school.  But  the  decided  and  rapid  determination  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  especially,  of  the  young  blood  ofjthe  country  to  the 
large  towns  and  cities,  those  centres  of  modern  life,  has  changed  the 
conditions,  and  with  all  our  talk  of  the  new  education,  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  we  should  seem  to  lag  behind  the  marvelous  movement  of 
our  civilization  ;  if,  in  short,  as  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  the  old  district  school  should  be  found  fully  in  line  with  the 
schools  of  to-day,  with  all  their  improvements.  The  merits  of  the 
district  school  were  little,  but  the  demands  were  less,  while  ideal 
perfection  would  be  counted  among  the  short-comings  of  to-day.  It 
is  not  in  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  activities  of  the  hour  that 
we  are  in  fault.  The  tendency  to  business  is  but  too  strong  already, 
but  largely  to  those  branches  that  are  commercial  and  speculative  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  farm  and  the  workshop. 

The  frenzied  cries  and  shoutings  of  the  e.xchange  deafen  the  ears 
of  our  youth  to  the  calmer  “call  of  incense-breathing  morn,”  and  the 
jargon  and  clamor  of  court  and  forum  drown  the  busy  hum  of  honest 
industry.  Mere  physical  labor  the  children  of  our  schools  and  our 
age  may  properly  disdain,  as  the  lot  of  the  ignorant  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate.  But  with  the  active  brain  we  need  to  ally  the  discerning  eye 
and  the  skillful  hand,  and  to  our  acquaintance  with  books  to  add  the 
knowledge  of  -things.  VVe  must  seek  to  furnish  to  our  pupils  some¬ 
thing  of  that  which  the  field  and  the  forest,  the  garden  and  the  work¬ 
shop,  supply  to  his  brother  in  the  country. 

The  three  learned  professions  of  our  fathers  no  longer  monopolize 
the  trained  intellect  of  to-day  ;  and  in  the  ability  to  perceive,  to 
think,  to  do,  many  a  one  whose  academic  escutcheon  is  all  covered 
over  with  the  heraldic  devices,  “  This  certifies,”  “This  certifies,”  and 
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“This  certifies,”  must  give  place  to  his  unlaureate  neighbor.  Aside 
from  the  field  of  mechanical  invention  and  skill,  the  upheaval,  as 
it  were,  of  society  in  the  line  of  decorative  art,  —  we  can  hardly  call 
it  yet  a  development, — is  opening  many  new  channels  of  mental  and 
manual  activity.  For  all  of  these  a  correct  training  in  drawing  and 
design  is  the  first  requisite ;  nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any  department  of 
business  or  professional  life  where  its  want  is  not  felt.  The  use  of 
the  pencil  can  be  as  readily  learned  as  that  of  the  pen,  and  might 
well  be  as  universal. 

But  as  the  child  can  be  pleased  with  the  little,  simply-told  tale  ere 
yet  it  knows  a  word  or  a  letter  ;  as  in  reading  there  should  be  some 
careful  study  of  words,  united  with  their  ready  and  discriminating 
use,  —  their  only  worth,  —  so  should  the  elementary  lines  and  curves 
be  interspersed  with  some  picture-making,  some  attempts  at  shading 
and  design.  A  fairly-proportioned  figure  and  a  meritorious  design 
may  be  accomplished  long  before  the  perfect  straight  line  can  be 
achieved.  What  kind  of  industrial  training  could  or  should  be  made 
a  part  of  our  curriculum  ?  is  the  question  of  the  day,  but  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  One  enthusiast  is  partially  successful  in  this, 
and  another  in  that  ;  but  just  what  shall  finally  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  of  the  Reader  and  Arithmetic,  still  waits  the  successful  wooer.- 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  should  seek  by  some  means, — a  few  of 
which  it  has  been  my  purpose  briefly  to  suggest, — to  cultivate  in  our 
pupils  a  quicker  and  more  accurate  perception  ;  a  clearer  and  closer 
logic;  a  sounder  judgment;  a  nicer  and  truer  taste;  a  wiser  fore¬ 
cast,  and  more  skillful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  how  better  to 
observe,  to  think,  to  do  ;  to  show  him  that,  whatever  his  advantages, 
the  true  man  is  always  a  self-made  man  ;  that  the  highest  acquisition 
is  the  full  possession  of  all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind ;  and  in  a 
free  land  the  only  wise  ruler,  he  who  can  control  all  those  powers, 
and  direct  them  to  high  and  noble  ends. 
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SCHOOL  EXERCISES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

INCLUDING  SESSIONS,  INTERMISSIONS  BETWEEN  SESSIONS,  RECESSES, 
PHYSICAL  EXERCISES,  AND  LENGTH  OF  RECITATIONS. 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

STATISTICS  COLLECTED  FROM  27  CITIES. 

Your  committee  has  collated  special  statistics  from  twenty-seven  prom¬ 
inent  cities,  which  may  be  considered  fairly  representative  in  the  condition 
of  their  schools  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  : 

I.  Sessions  :  The  schools  in  all  the  cities  provide  two  sessions  daily  for 
some  grades,  if  not  for  all.  Pupils  in  the  high  school  have  only  one  ses¬ 
sion  daily  in  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  cities.  The  lowest  grades  have 
only  one  session  in  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cities, 

a.  Advantages  of  the  practice  in  schools  which  have  two  sessions  daily  for 
all  grades. 

The  advantages  which  are  assigned  to  this  practice  by  superintendents 
include  the  following :  None  ;  gives  opportunity  to  go  out  at  the  proper 
time  ;  gives  time  for  recreation  ;  dinner  with  parents  ;  rest ;  exercise  ;  health  ; 
better  opportunities  for  study ;  no  interference  with  family  arrangements 
for  meals  ;  rest  for  pupil  and  teacher  ;  suits  patrons  ;  keeps  children  out 
of  mischief ;  easier  for  pupils  to  do  work ;  long-needed  rest ;  school  is  for 
the  child,  not  the  child  for  the  school. 

h.  Disadvantages  attending  the  practice  in  the  same  schools. 

Superintendents  say  :  As  much  accomplished  in  one  as  in  two  sessions; 
time  none  too  short  to  go  home, — too  long  to  play  about  the  school-grounds  ; 
pupils  subject  to  exposure  ;  gives  too  much  opportunity  for  absence  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

a.  Advantages  of  the  practice  in  schools  where  pupils  in  the  high  school  have 
only  one  session  daily. 

Superintendents  say  :  Pupils  have  to  come  a  long  distance  ;  works  well ; 
it  suits  the  habits  of  the  people  ;  time  to  rest ;  convenience  of  parents 
and  pupils. 

A  There  are  no  particular  disadvantages  specified. 

II.  Length  of  Intermission  at  Noon:  The  noon  recess  varies  in 
length  from  one  hour  to  two  and  one-fourth  hours ;  the  average  is  about 
one  hour  and  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

III.  Recesses  :  Nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have  daily,  in  all 
grades,  two  recesses,  —  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
About  twenty  per  cent,  have  one  out-iloor  recess  daily  in  all  grades  ;  these 
schools  have  usually  one  or  two  in-door  recesses,  when  pupils  take  physical 
exercise  for  a  brief  period.  Nearly  twenty  per  cent,  have  no  out-door  re¬ 
cess  ;  pupils  in  these  schools  have  brief  rests  during  the  sessions.  The 
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balance  of  the  schools  have  practices  that  vary  as  follows :  One  in  the  high 
school,  two  in  the  other  grades  ;  two  in  higher  departments,  three  in 
primary  ;  none  except  in  primary  ;  two  in  primary,  one  in  higher  grades ; 
only  for  small  children. 

'riie  statements  of  superintendents  where  no  recess  out-of-doors  is  allowed 
contain  the  following  remarks  :  Fewer  cases  of  <liscipline,  fewer  colds,  ses¬ 
sion  unbroken,  thoughts  not  distracted,  no  opportunity  for  moral  contam¬ 
ination  ;  escape  colds,  discipline  easier  ;  less  ilanger  in  rough  play,  earlier 
dismissal ;  unless  good  judgment  is  used,  physical  injury  from  close  rooms 
and  too  long  conhnement  ;  no  recess  is  a  decided  imprtjvement  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  school-keeping,  but  it  hangs  one  more  mill-stone  about  the  neck 
of  the  little  ones  who  are  called  to  go  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  what  is 
called  the  best  modern  school-education. 

Where  two  out-door  recesses  prevail  daily,  superintendents  say  :  Change 
the  air  in  the  room  by  raising  windows  ;  discipline  of  contact  with  each 
other,  healthy  exercise,  development  of  American  youth  ;  exposure,  evil 
contamination,  general  disturbance  ;  parents  desire  the  plan  ;  healtliful  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  disturb  school  less  than  leaving  room  at  all  times. 

Where  one  out-door  recess  prevails,  the  remarks  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  just  cited  under  two  recesses, 

IV.  Physical  F.xercises  :  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cities  have  phys¬ 
ical  exercises  in  the  schools.  The  rest  have  the  exercises  in  portions  of  the 
grades,  more  particularly  in  the  lower  grades.  The  superintendents  say  of 
these  exercises  :  Usual  advantages  and  disadvantages  \  health  ;  great  ad¬ 
vantage  if  well  conducted,  otherwise  none  ;  no  disadvantages ;  play  is  a 
different  thing  from  exercising  by  rule ;  want  of  room,  proper  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  properly  prepared  teachers;  dust  is  raised  in  the  room  by  the 
exercise  ;  take  the  place  of  out  door  exercises,  likely  to  become  formal, 
therefore  valueless ;  pupils  go  to  work  more  vigorously,  teachers  are  an¬ 
noyed  by  so  many  interruptions ;  take  the  place  of  general  exercises,  air 
changed  in  the  room  ;  rest  and  physical  culture  ;  advantage  to  mind  and 
body  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon  ;  creates  good  spirit  among  sluggish  chil¬ 
dren,  promotes  manly  bearing  and  personal  pride  ;  improves  general  car¬ 
riage  and  appearance  ;  change  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

V,  Recitations  :  The  recitations  vary  in  length  from  ten  minutes  to  one 
hour ;  a  large  majority  of  the  cities  give  from  fifteen  minutes  to  forty-five 
minutes.  The  school-day  varies  from  four  and  a  half  hours  to  five  and  a 
half  hours,  depending  upon  grades. 

Superintendents  say  in  regard  to  the  length  of  recitations :  Determined 
by  subject  and  age  of  pupil  ;  arrangements  of  hours  left  wholly  to  princi¬ 
pals  ;  to  give  time  for  study,  and  to  rest  the  attention  ;  mainly  to  conform 
to  the  ability  of  pupils  to  give  attention  ;  fifteen  minutes  in  primary,  be¬ 
cause  attention  cannot  be  held  ;  forty-five  minutes  in  the  high  school,  1/ecause 
subjects  demand  it ;  forty-five  minutes  are  fifteen  minutes  too  long  ;  takes 
up  the  school-hours ;  thirty  to  forty  minutes  keep  pupils  as  busy  as  they 
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should  be  kept,  and  give  all  subjects  »  fair  chance  ;  to  give  change  and 
variety  to  the  little  ones. 

Discussion  ;  'I'hese  statistics  are  valuable  for  what  they  contain  and  for 
what  they  suggest.  'I'hey  contain  reasons  in  profuse  variety  ;  here  are  wants 
of  parents  ;  convenience  of  pupils ;  capacity  of  pupils  ;  opinions  of  teach¬ 
ers  ;  health  ;  discipline  rendered  more  easy  to  administer;  American  man¬ 
hood  ;  rest  to  pupils  ;  moral  contamination  ;  physical  development ;  dust ; 
and  rest  for  the  teacher.  'I'he  statistics  suggest  very  plainly  that  no  well- 
defined  educational  idea  controls  school-e.vercises  ;  they  reveal  an  educa¬ 
tional  evolution  that  belongs  to  the  empirical  stage ;  they  indicate  an 
adventurous  spirit  which  seeks  improvement  ;  they  show  a  commendable 
activity  among  school-managers. 

A  basis  for  attempting  to  establish  the  character,  number,  and  length  of 
school-exercises  can  be  found  in  the  utilitarian  conception  of  work.  What 
shall  be  the  divisions  of  the  day  in  order  that  pupils  shall  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  daily  a  maximum  amount  of  curriculum  work  ?  The  question  in¬ 
volves  the  notion  of  productive  labor,  mental  and  physical.  Productive 
labor  means  endurance,  patience,  persistency,  health,  and  mental  vigor. 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  pupil  will  perform  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor  who  endures  longest  an  unfaltering  application  with  the  least  fatigue. 
To  endure  indicates  power,  and  power  is  increased  under  habit.  Hence 
school-exercises  should  recognize  the  idea  of  habit  as  it  is  related  to  work  ; 
they  should  incorporate  the  notion  that  the  child  must  acquire  the  habit  of 
work.  Habit  can  be  acquired  only  by  routine  ;  routine  to  develop  power 
implies  a  minimum  of  variety  in  exercises  rather  than  a  maximum.  The 
general  tendency  among  schools  is  clearly  to  lessen  the  number  of  hours 
which  constitute  a  school -day.  There  is  a  tendency,  also,  to  increase  the 
number  of  subjects  in  the  courses  of  study  which  pupils  must  master  in 
order  to  pass  from  grade  to  grade.  These  tw'o  conditions,  acting  in  op¬ 
posite  directioi*^,  introduce  into  school  an  undue  pressure  upon  pupils  and 
teachers  ;  both  feel  hurried  at  all  times,  and  hence  school-w’ork  is  carried 
on  under  extreme  stimulus  and  excitement ;  this  state  throws  all  parties 
into  nervousness ;  this  condition  affects  the  health  of  all,  and  hence  retards 
intellectual  progress.  School  room  work  must  be  performed  under  no  undue 
excitement,  if  pupils  are  to  acquire  permanent  habits  of  power  to  do  the 
tasks  which  are  set  to  them  in  school  and  in  the  whirl  of  the  busy  w'orld 
into  which  they  will  come  soon. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  school-exercises  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  following  general  principles  :  (i)  'i'hat  the  tasks  set  to  pupils 
should  not  involve  daily  too  great  a  variety  of  exercises,  and  the  exercises 
should  be  reasonably  brief  ;  for  habits  of  attention  and  power  to  work  are 
acquired  most  rapidly  by  exercises  which  j)urpose  a  concentration  of  energy. 
(2)  That  pupils  should  be  kept  calm,  at  ease,  free  from  nervous  excitement, 
m  order  that  they  may  develop  a  maximum  power  of  application  and  of 
endurance  ;  for  when  pupils  are  under  no  waste-energy  they  require  less 
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time  to  rest  and  recuperate  their  powers.  (3)  That  pupils  should  be 
afforded  stated  opportunities  to  attend  to  the  condition  and  necessities  of 
the  physical  system,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  under  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  obtaining  special  permissions,  and  also  because  regular  oppor¬ 
tunities  tend  to  induce  regular  habits  in  the  physical  system. 

Further  :  Physical  exercises  that  are  taken  expressly  to  rest  the  tension 
of  mental  application  must  betaken  spontaneously,  —  /.<?.,  without  taxing 
consciously  the  mental  or  physical  energies.  J’hysical  exercises,  performed 
under  the  tension  of  regular  drill,  are  a  change  from  study,  but  they  are 
not  a  relief  to  conscious  expenditure  of  volitional  force.  A  man  might  as 
well  put  immediately  his  horse  into  bits  to  speed  a  skeleton  wagon  over  the 
course  in  order  to  rest  him  from  the  weariness  of  drawing  the  plow,  as  to 
put  pupils  into  vigorous  physical  drill  under  the  restraints  of  order  and 
attention,  when  they  are  to  be  rested  from  mental  application.  The  bitting 
of  the  horse  and  the  calisthenic  drill  of  the  pupils  are  valuable  for  specific 
purposes  ;  but  they  are  severe  business,  not  play.  Play  is  exercise  that  is 
performed  upon  a  minimum  of  conscious  attention.  Drill  in  physical  ex¬ 
ercises  requires  from  pupils  and  teachers  an  expenditure  of  volitional  energy 
that  is  a  tax  upon  mental  and  physical  power.  Pupils  who  thrive  under 
both  study  and  drill  in  physical  exercises  exhibit  the  integrity  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  ;  they  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  work  ;  they  can  pur¬ 
sue  successfully  more  than  one  subject  daily.  These  facts  indicate  the 
province  of  physical  exercises ;  they  belong  to  the  general  conception  of 
work  with  which  this  discussion  began. 

Conclusion. — The  nature  of  the  case,  as  it  is  revealed  by  the  preceding 
statistics  and  investigation,  indicates  the  following  general  conclusions  : 

(1)  School-exercises  belong  to  the  general  province  of  work.  They 
should  purpose  to  develop  the  maximum  power  of  pupils  to  accomplish 
work. 

(2)  Intermissions  at  noon,  and  recesses  during  the  sessions  of  the  school- 
day,  are  periods  to  give  rest  to  pupils.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
vacations  belong  to  the  same  periods.  Pupils  rest  and  recuperate  during 
these  periods. 

(3)  Study  in  school  and  out  of  school,  recitations,  and  physical  exercises 
tax  volitional  energies  ;  they  are  sources  of  expenditure  of  power. 

(  4)  Habits  of  doing  daily  and  of  enduring  permanently  maximum  quan¬ 
tities  of  work  are  induced  by  quiet  application  during  an  extension  of  time, 
rather  than  by  excitement,  variety,  and  brevity  in  the  length  of  the 
school-day. 

(5)  The  health  of  pupils  is  conserved  by  absence  of  undue  excitement, 
by  regularity  of  application  to  study,  by  regularity  of  opportunity  to  go  out, 
and  by  combining  judiciously  periods  of  application  and  of  rest. 

J.  H  Hoose, 

Member  of  Com.  on  Physical  Education. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ILLITERACY. 

While  deeply  interested  in  discussing  the  illiteracy  of  our  own  country, 
it  may  be  of  profit  to  examine  some  of  the  facts  concerni'  g  this  vital  topic 
abroad.  The  Boston  Advertiser  of  last  week  says  that  the  latest  Austrian 
census  throws  some  light  on  the  illiteracy  of  the  cis-Leithan  monarchy ;  but 
no  country  in  Europe  attends  to  this  topic  as  does  our  census.  From  an 
abstract,  it  appears  that  out  of  every  one  hundred  male  adults  in  Austria, 
excluding  Hungary,  but  56.8  per  cent,  can  read  or  write.  This  goes  below 
the  standard  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  where  the  census  shows 
nearly  one-half  of  all  persons  over  ten  years  old  as  unable  to  read,  while 
one-half  could  not  write.  In  the  Bukovina,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Ruthenian  Slavs  and  Latin  Roumanians,  but  13  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males 
could  read  or  write  ;  of  one  hundred  children  having  the  legal  school-age, 
but  thirty-six  nominally  attended  school  ;  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
ten  had  deposits  in  savings  banks  ;  and  the  average  deposits  per  head  were 
a  trifle  above  two  dollars.  In  Dalmatia,  which  is  inhabited  by  Servians, 
the  savings  record  is  even  worse.  Carinthia  presents  the  average  of  illiteracy 
and  savings  in  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans, 
while  Bohemia,  mainly  a  Slav  country,  is  very  far  above  the  average,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  appointed  provinces  in  all  Europe. 

It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  charge  illiteracy  and  lack  of  thrift  to  national 
characteristics,  or  to  religion.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  and 
districts  in  Pmrope  are  Roman  Catholic  in  re  igion, — at  least,  nominally. 
But  in  Austria  illiteracy  and  lack  of  thrift  go  together,  as  they  do  in  this 
country,  and  probably  also  in  England,  where  information  on  illiteracy  is 
very  imperfect,  except  that  illiteracy  among  the  laborers  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  In  1877,  the  Registrar-general  of  England  and  Wales  concluded, 
if  schools  would  increase  in  the  future  as  they  had  since  the  elementary- 
education  act  of  1870,  and  from  1841  to  1875,  that  in  ^^e  year  1915  all 
Englishmen,  and  in  1908  all  English  women,  would  be  able  to  write  their 
names.  In  1877,  17  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  women 
signed  the  marriage-registers  with  “  marks,”  and  Staffordshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk  presented  a  specially  bad  record. 

That  there  is  relatively  less  illiteracy  in  this  country  than  in  England  and 
Wales  is  fairly  certain,  although  our  census  reports  13.4  per  cent,  of  our 
population  above  ten  years  of  age  as  unable  to  read.  We  are  superior  also 
to  France,  where  about  10  per  cent,  can  read  only,  while  50  per  cent,  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  remainder  of  about  40  per  cent,  is  illiterate.  Ger¬ 
many  certainly,  and  Scotland  probably,  present  a  better  record  than  ours ; 
so  do  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland.  But 
with  these  rather  trifling  exceptions,  Europe  surpasses  our  record  of  illit¬ 
eracy,  and  we  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  illiterates  than  has  Europe. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Eng¬ 
land,  gives  excellent  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  classics,  and  replies  most 
conclusively,  to  Mr.  Adams’  address  on  the  “College  Fetich.”  Lord 
Coleridge  is  reported  as  saying,  at  New  Haven  :  “  I  learned  to-dav,  for  the 
first  time,  that  a  very  distinguished  man  in  another  part  of  the  United 
States  has  committed  himself  to  an  attack  upon  the  classical  curriculum, 
and  has  rather  suggested  that  it  has  interfered  with  possible  success  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Now,  without  any  desire  or  purpose  of  entering  into  a  con¬ 
troversy,  but  merely  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  in  public,  over  and 
over  again,  in  my  own  country,  I  venture  to  say  to  you  as  a  lawyer,  with 
some  practice,  as  a  Judge  of  some  position,  and  as  a  public  man  of  some 
experience,  that  which  I  have  said  there.  I  have  done  many  foolish  things 
in  my  life,  and  wasted  many  hours  of  precious  time;  but  one  thing  I  have 
done  which  I  would  do  over  again,  and  the  hours  I  spent  at  it  are  the  hours 
which  1  have  spent  most  profitably,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  thus  gained 
I  have  found  the  most  useful  and  practically  useful,  h'rom  the  time  I  left 
Oxford  I  have  made  it  a  religion,  so  far  as  I  could,  never  to  let  a  day  pass 
without  reading  some  Latin  and  (ireek  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  so  far  as  my 
course  may  be  a  successful  one,  1  deliberately  assert,  maintain,  and  believe 
that  what  little  success  has  been  granted  me  in  life  has  been  materially 
aided  by  the  constant  study  of  the  classics,  which  it  has  been  my  delight 
and  privilege  all  my  life  to  persevere  in.  This  is  not  said  for  the  sake  of 
controversy;  still  less  is  it  said  to  an  audience  of  American  University 
young  men  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  eccentric  ;  but  it  is  said  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Statement,  thought,  arrange¬ 
ment,  however  men  may  struggle  against  them,  have  an  infiuence  upon 
them,  and  public  men,  however  they  may  dislike  it,  are  forced  to  admit  that, 
conditions  being  equal,  the  man  who  can  state  anything  best,  who  can  pur¬ 
sue  argument  more  closely,  who  can  give  the  richest  and  most  felicitous 
illustrations,  and  who  can  command  some  kind  of  beauty  of  diction,  will 
have  the  advantage  over  his  contemporaries  ;  and  if  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
Senate  anything  has  been  done  which  has  been  conspicuously  better  than 
the  work  of  other  men,  it  has,  in  almost  every  case,  been  the  result  of'high 
education.  I  say  high  education, — not  necessarily  classical,  because  every 
man  cannot  have  that.  The  greatest  orator  of  my  country  at  this  moment, 
as  he  himself  has  often  said,  has  ‘only  a  smack  of  it.’  15ut  he  takes  no 
credit  to  himself  for  that.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  it  like  a  man  and 
honestly,  and  he  has  striven  to  make  up  for  what  he  has  lost,  and  what  he 
cannot  learn,  because  he  is  so  advanced  in  age,  by  doing  the  next  best 
thing  to  studying  classics,  studying  the  best,  the  highest,  and  the  finest 
writers  in  the  English  language.  And  so  it  is  in  my  judgment  in  almost 
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every  case  that  I  can  think  of.  The  man  who  has  influenced  his  contem¬ 
poraries  the  most  is,  fjenerally  speaking,  the  man  of  highest  education,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  highest  education,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  the 
education  to  be  found  in  those  magnificent  writers  who,  as  writers,  as  masters 
of  style,  as  conveyers  of  thought,  have  never  been  equaled  in  the  world.” 


A  LATE  number  of  the  Nation  gives  an  able  resumd  of  Prof.  Lankester’s 
interesting  paper  before  the  Pritish  Association,  on  Sept.  20.  The  Profes¬ 
sor’s  essay  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  regarding  the 
present  state  of  scientific  research  at  German,  French,  and  English  univer¬ 
sities.  It  advocates  the  claim  of  biological  science  in  England  to  a  far 
greater  measure  of  support  than  it  receives  at  present  from  the  public  funds. 
The  condition  of  biological  research  is  far  below  that  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  Ifolland,  Pelgium,  Italy,  and  Prussia,  and  is  discreditable  to 
England  in  proportion  as  she  is  richer  than  other  States.  ‘‘We  know,”  he 
continues,  “that  knowledge  is  languishing,  and  able  men  are  drawn  off 
from  scientific  research  into  other  careers  ;  that  important  discoveries  are 
approached  and  their  final  grasp  relinquished  ;  that  great  men  depart  and 
leave  no  disciples  or  successors,  simply  for  want  of  that  which  is  largely 
given  in  other  countries,  of  that  which  is  most  abundant  in  this  country,  and 
is  so  lavishly  expended  on  armies  and  navies,  on  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  resources,  on  a  hundred  injurious  or  meaningless  charities,  —  viz., 
money.”  He  lays  down  the  general  proposition  that  scientific  discovery  has 
only  been  made  by  those  whose  time  could  be  devoted  to  it,  (i)  in  virtue  of 
their  possessing  inherited  fortunes;  or  (2)  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  a 
stipend  or  endowment  especially  assigned  to  them  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
to  German  sources  that  the  zoologist,  the  botanist,  the  physiologist,  and  the 
anthropologist  look  for  new  information.  It  is  in  German  laboratories  that 
discoveries,  each  small  in  itself,  but  leading  up  to  great  conclusions,  are 
dailymade.  “To  a  very  large  extent  the  business  of  those  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  teaching  or  supplying  biological  science  in  this  country  consists  in 
making  known  what  has  been  done  in  German  laboratories.  Our  English 
students  flock  to  Germany  to  learn  the  methods  of  scientific  research  ;  and 
to  such  a  state  of  weakness  is  English  science  reduced  for  want  of  proper 
nurture  and  support  that,  even  on  some  of  the  rare  occasions  when  a  capa¬ 
ble  investigator  of  biological  problems  has  been  required  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  foreigner  trained  in 
the  laboratories  of  Germany  ” 

Germany,  he  continues,  with  a  population  of  45,000,000,  has  21  universi 
ties,  and  about  80  more  institutes,  at  which  biological  discoveries  are  pros¬ 
ecuted  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  England,  with  25,000,000 
inhabitants,  has  only  four  universities  which  possess  endowments  and  pro¬ 
fessoriates, — Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  and  the  Victoria  (Owens  College), 
at  all  of  which,  as  well  as  at  the  London  colleges,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
small  amount  of  provision  for  biological  research.  In  proportion  to  its 
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population,  England  has  only  one-fourth  of  Germany’s  provision  for  the 
advancement  of  biological  science,  —  38  instructorships  as  against  300  in 
Germany  ;  and  while  Germany  spends  $4,000,000  a  year  on  her  universities, 
the  £2'], 000  spent  on  the  Nottingham  College  of  Science  was  in  England 
regarded  as  something  extraordinary.  Professor  Lankester  demands,  in 
order  that  England  shall  be  approximately  on  a  level  with  Germany,  40  new 
biological  institutes,  at  an  annual  cost  of  ;{^6o,ooo.  He  refers  to  the  outra¬ 
geous  conduct  of  Parliament  in  deliberately  appropriating  to  other  uses  the 
property  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  scientific  research  250  years  ago, 
and  which  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  ;^3, 000,000  sterling.  Schoolmaster- 
ships  are  too  often  confounded  with  professorships.  The  best  teachers,  it 
is  true,  are  those  who  have  engaged  in  original  research,  and  have,  there¬ 
fore,  thoroughly  grasped  their  subject ;  but  time  and  money  are  necessary  if 
the  teacher  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge. 

“Those  Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  science  are 
apt  to  suppose  that,  in  some  way  which  they  have  never  clearly  understood, 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  is  not  only  its  own  reward,  but  also  a  sufficient 
source  of  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  While  they  are  interested  and  amused 
by  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  scientific  men,  they  are  astonished  when¬ 
ever  a  proposal  is  mentioned  to  assign  salaries  to  a  few  such  persons,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  to  live  decently  while  devoting  their  time  and  strength 
to  investigation.  The  public  are  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  to  have 
the  opinion  or  report  of  scientific  men  upon  matters  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  or  in  relation  to  the  public  health  ;  and  yet  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  they  expect  to  have  that  opinion  for  the  asking,  although  ac¬ 
customed  to  pay  other  professional  men  handsomely  for  similar  service. 
Such  mistaken  views  ought  to  be  dispelled.” 


A  CONTEMPORARY  States  that  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  has  attempted 
to  trace  an  historical  connection  between  the  ancient  Egyptian  schools  and 
library  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  University,  and  even 
the  present  Moslem  University  at  Cairo.  The  sources  of  information  re¬ 
specting  the  ancient  schools  are  chiefly  old  hieratic  papyri,  some  of  which 
were  actually  exercise-books  of  students,  and  they  tell  us  of  temples  attached 
to  colleges  in  various  large  towms.  At  Heliopolis,  where  were  the  most 
famous  schools,  religion,  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  language  were 
taught.  Primary  schools  were  provided  for  all  classes,  and  libraries  were 
attached  to  the  temples.  The  old  methods  were  adopted  in  the  institutions 
founded  at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies,  but,  as  these  were  intended  for  a 
mixed  population  of  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Hebrews,  law  and  religion  were 
excluded  to  avoid  controversy.  Learned  men  were  maintained  by  the  State  to 
prosecute  research,  and  a  botanical  garden  and  a  menagerie  were  added. 
The  first  Alexandrian  Library  was  burned  when  Julius  Caesar  captured  the 
place.  The  second  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest.  The 
niversity  was  restored  by  one  of  the  caliphs  two  centuries  after  the  con- 
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quest.  The  ^reat  University  of  Cairo,  which  has  5,000  students,  and  prac¬ 
tically  includes  all  the  Alexandrian  faculties  except  medicine,  was  founded 
by  a  Greek  officer  of  the  Fatimite  caliphate,  A.  U.  969-970. 


FOREIGN  NO  FES. 

Russia. — The  Russische  Revue  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  univer 
sides  in  Russia  :  As  regards  students,  Moscow  stands  first  with  2,430  ;  then 
St.  Petersburg,  2,052  ;  Kiev,  1,475  \  Uorpat,  1,426;  Warsaw,  1,003.  Kazan, 
however,  has  the  greatest  number  of  teachers, — viz.,  109;  and  Warsaw  the 
largest  library,  362,000  volumes  ;  Dorpat  coming  next  with  219,000  volumes. 

Scotland. — I'he  University  of  Edinburgh  completed  300  years  of  exist¬ 
ence,  Oct.  24.  The  celebration  of  the  event  has  been  postponed  till  next 
April,  possibly  with  the  hope  that  in  anticipation  of  the  occasion  Scotchmen 
will  be  found  to  make  up  the  funds  required  to  complete  the  new  Medical 
School.  The  sum  of  £200,000  has  already  been  expended  upon  the  build¬ 
ings,  of  which  ;^ioo,ooo  were  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  other  ;^ioo,ooo 
subscribed  by  the  people.  The  Medical  School  is  represented  to  be  the 
grandest  single  erection  ever  undertaken  by  a  university. 

England. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  held  at  Liverpool  in  September.  Among  the  papers 
read  and  discussed  was  one  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Stephens  upon  “The  Rise  and 
Growth  of  Public  Libraries  in  America.”  The  relation  between  the  libraries 
and  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  was  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  paper.  This  is  a  point  of  special  interest  to  the  English  at  the 
present  time  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  projected  Free  Public  Libra¬ 
ries  bill,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  brought  before  Parliament  during  the 
next  session.  The  number  of  free  public  libraries  in  England  has  increased 
from  36,  where  it  stood  in  1871,  to  113. 

Schools  of  Fore.stry. — The  number  of  forestry  schools  in  each  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  is  reported  as  follows,  as  the  result  of  a  recent 
inquiry :  Austria,  9  ;  Prussia,  3  ;  Saxony,  i  ;  Bavaria,  i  ;  Saxe-Weimar,  i ; 
Prussia,  4;  Italy,  i  ;  Spain,  i  ;  Denmark,  i  ;  Sweden,  i.  In  Wurtemburg, 
instruction  is  given  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  at  Hohenheim,  and 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Baden  has  a  forestry  department.  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  has  a  forestry  institution  attached  to  the  University  Giessen. 
In  Switzerland  the  department  of  forestry  forms  the  fifth  division  of  the 
Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich.  France  possesses  a  school  of  forestry 
at  Nancy,  and  one  of  forest  guards  at  Barres,  in  addition  to  several  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  agronomic  industrial  schools,  in  which  forestry  is  taught. 
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